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Four Books for the First Three Grades 







HE teaching method employed in the Story Hour Readers is primarily 

a content method and makes use of the child’s interest in a s 
a motive in learning to read. The value of this method has been definitely 
established during the several years these readers have been used in 


schools. 













One of the very great merits of Story Hour Readers Revised is the ex- 
ceedingly gradual progression of the selections. Throughout the books 
there is a steady development in difficulty and range of vocabulary; in 
complexity of sentence structure; in complication of plot, incident, and 
dramatic construction; and in demand for sustained attention. In every 
respect the gradation has been worked out with the greatest care. 






From first to last the reading material makes use only of concrete ideas 
and definite words which give clear images. It avoids long descriptions. 
The incidents are sharply defined and logically arranged, resulting in 
distinct impressions on the child’s mind. By this method children ac- 
quire facility in reading for content. 








Story Hour Readings 


Five Books for the Last Five Grades 





HESE books provide a wealth of delightful reading. The selections— 

graded with the utmost care—have been chosen with sympathetic 
appreciation of the likes and dislikes, the intellectual, moral, and spiritual 
needs of boyhood and girlhood. They represent the best of both classic 
and modern writers. Every effort has been made to give the child a taste 
for books, to develop his character, to provide training for citizenship, 
and to teach him to read with reasonable speed and to retain what he has 
read. 










Special attention has been paid to work in silent reading. 
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Essential Language Habits 


CowANn, BrETz, and CHARTERS 


was adopted April 5, 1924 
by the Commonwealth of 


KENTUCKY 


| for basal use during the coming five | 
| years. The decision was reached by 
| the State Textbook Commission after | 

a thorough investigation of all lan- | 
guage series now on the market. The 
keynote of this new series is 


— Good English 
-*"" Is ia Matter of Habit 


The “good English” habit is formed 
by constant drill through motivated 
lesSons and games, by the pupil’s 
checking his own work, and by the 
necessary grammar in the upper 
grades. | 





Write our nearest office and 
get acquainted with this series 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY | 


New York Newark Boston Chicago = San Francisco 

















~ RUCH-COSSMAN 
BIOLOGY TEST 


By Gites M. Rucu 
| State University of lowa 


and Leo H. CossMAN 
Principal of High School, Bend, Oregon 


This test is a valid measure of the accomplishment 
of high school students in the subject matter of 
general biology. The materials are not based on 
any single text or particular kind of course of 
study. They were drawn from both botany and 
zoology and represent the combined best judg- 
ments of competent. teachers and authorities on 
the teaching of biology. The selection and valida- 
tion of the items of the test are largely based 
upon analysis and rating by competent judges 
of over two thousand final examination questions 
collected from all parts of the country. 


The test may be used in assigning marks, deter- 
mining promotions, diagnosing weaknesses, sec- 
tioning classes into groups of homogeneous ability 
and comparing achievements of classes or schools. 
Tentative percentile norms are included. The test 
covers the field of a one-year course and, while 
designed specifically for use in grade 9 or 10, may 
be used in any other grade in which biology is 











taught. 


Specimen Set. An envelope containing 1 Examination and 
1 Key of each form, 1 Manual of Directions, and 1 Class 
Record, Price 25 cents postpaid. 


La) 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
Also Dallas, Atlanta, San Francisco, Portland, and Manila 





























Modern Books on the Basal Subjects 








_ Manly-Bailey-Rickert Lessons in English 





Watson and White’s Modern Arithmetic 





The Kendall Readers 





Bourne and Benton’s United States Histories 
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SCHOOL MEN AT SEVENTY 


It is useless to quarrel with the custom of 
retiring all school men at seventy, regardless 
of their virility and capability of service, but 
there is no excuse for not making use of the 
talent, experience and personality of such of 
these involuntarily retired men who have ten 
years, more or less, of the best of service 
where opportunity can be made for them. 

There are being retired every year high 
school specialists at their professional prime, 
who have pensions helpful but not adequate, 
to whom a modest salary would be a blessing. 

There are, also, private schools, small col- 
leges, semi-missionary schools to whom these 
same men would be equally beneficial. How 
can these highly equipped men and these emi- 
nently important vacancies be brought to- 
gether? Here is a most worthy opportunity 
for service. The ordinary agencies are not 
likely to be adequate, while if some one of 
them would really specialize in such mutual 
helpfulness it could become an important and 
profitable department. 

It is little short of criminal to allow these 
men of rare ability and full of vitality to waste 
their talent when they are so greatly needed 
if only the men and the places could be brought 
together. 


PERSONNEL PROBLEMS 


The summer session of the New York Uni- 
versity has an interesting departure in the 
course on Personnel Problems, conducted by 
Dr. Anna Y. Reed, assistant professor of Edu- 
cation, University of Chicago. One course is 
on “The History and Present Status of the 
Personnel Movement,” one on “ Occupational 
Counseling,” and one on “ Research in Personnel 
Problems.” Dr, Anna Y. Reed is especially 
effective in this work. No one else has had the 
scholastic preparation, teaching experience and 
special preparation through leadership and re- 
search that she has had. We have known of 
no similar courses in any other summer ses- 
sion of a university. 


~~ + ~~ 
> ? > 


A GIRLS’ WEEK 


Florence Holbrook, Forestville School, Chi- 
cago, with many earnest associates, has 
engineered an enjoyable and valuable “ Girls’ 
Week” in the schools and clubs of the city, 
and already Eleanore F. Hahn, chairman of 
Education of the New York Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, has requested the Board of 
Education of New York City to set aside a 
week next October as “ Girls’ Week,” and the 
matter is referred to Associate Superintendent 
Straubenmuller. 





- + 4+o+ 
> ? > 


ELKS’ PROTEGE 





Fifth and sixth grade boys in public schools 
of some states may wear a button, “ Elks’ 
Protege,” and be a younger brother to all Elks. 

These buttons are given to all boys of these 
two grades in the grammar schools who attain 
a percentage of ninety or better in their class 
deportment and the plan to give the boys 
something to strive for was worked out by 
the Elks’ lodge here. 

It was endorsed by the board of education, 
mayor, probation officer and the Federation of 
Parent-Teacher Associations. The plan, as 
explained to the children, is as follows :— 

“Every boy of the fifth and sixth grades 
who earns a percentage of ninety or better on 
his report card in habits and attitudes desirable 


‘for good citizenship will be made a protege 


of the lodge. This button will distinguish him 
from the boys who have failed to obtain 
that degree of perfection in deportment. 
“The boy is permitted to wear his button 
until report cards are again issued. If he fails 


vite. 
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to maintain the percentage of ninety, his 
button will be called in by his teacher until he 
has again earned that mark.” 

Every boy wearing the button is considered 
by the Elks as a sort of younger brother and 
the lodge members will spare no efforts to 
assist the youngsters. A pat on the back, a 
cheerful word of encouragement and a bit of 
wholesome advice are among the ways in 
which the Elks are expected to show their 
interest in their proteges. 


e 40:4 
oor > 


TWELVE-MONTH SCHOOL 


Dr. David B. Corson, superintendent of Newark, 
N.J., has been the champion pre-eminent of a 
twelve-month school. He made an eloquent 
appeal for it far and near, basing his plea on 
what he thought was a clean-cut demonstra- 
tion of success in Newark, where he had 
several schools on the twelve-month basis. 
Now, to the utter astonishment of all of us 
who had been greatly impressed with his 
plan, he pronounces the experiment a failure, 
giving reasons for his change of view which 
are liable to put an end to all similar experi- 
ments. He says it is not economical, and that 
it is positively injurious to the children. He 
says they are not the equal in the high school 
of boys and girls on the nine-month basis. 





o-e-$-<- 


SOUTH TEXAS TEACHERS’ COLLEGE 


South Texas is one of the most attractive 
sections of the entire country. It has the 
largest herds of Herefords, of Shorthorns and 
of Jerseys in the United States, and in agricul- 
tural products it leads in several national fields 
of crop-raising. It has always had famously 
progressive schools, but it has never had a 
state educational institution to meet its need. 
With the new State Teachers College at Kings- 
ville, with Dr. R. B. Cousens, for several years 
superintendent of Houston, as principal, this 
defect will be adequately remedied. Nowhere 
is there a better body of local superintendents 
to back up such a school than in South Texas, 
and there is certainly no more charming loca- 
tion than in Kingsville. 





a 
FREE TEXTBOOK RECORD 


Though the plan of furnishing free text- 
books in the public schools first appeared in 
this country about 100 years ago, and for 
many years spread very slowly, it has now 
extended well over the United States and is 
still gaining ground, according to the United 
States Bureau of Education. 

Forty-one states now have laws on the sub- 
ject. Of these, six states provide schoolbooks 
at state expense, and in one some funds derived 
from state sources are available for furnish- 
ing free textbooks. Thirteen states require 
local authorities to provide books with local 
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moneys, and twenty-one states have laws which 
permit the use of school funds for furnishing 
free books. 

Among the most important arguments in 
favor of free textbooks the bulletin mentions 
the following: That as the school plant and 
teacher are furnished at public expense the 
third essential, the textbook, should also be 
furnished free; that uniformity of textbooks 
is much more easily secured when the books 
are furnished without cost to the pupils; that 
supplementary material may be more easily 
supplied under the free system; that since 
compulsory attendance laws compel children to 
go to school, pupils should be furnished the 
tools to work with; that books can be kept 
more sanitary and attractive; that whereas 
free books are now almost universally fur- 
nished to indigent children, books furnished 
free to all alike would prevent needy children 
from being stigmatized as “indigent” or 
“charity pupils.” 

Concerning the cost of books, the bulletin 
suggests the absence of complete data, but 
gives figures tending to show that the cost of 
furnishing free books is not excessive, and 
that the increase in the cost of books in recent 
years has not been greater than increases in 
other school costs. 


2-o-+ 


HIGH SCHOOL CITY OFFICERS 


We thought Evansville, Indiana, was a 
glorious exception when the high school stu- 
dents administered all high school affairs with- 
out a teacher, principal, superintendent being 
in the building or on the grounds all day, 
though visitors in large numbers were in 
evidence. 

Since then we have heard of many cities in 
which something akin to that was done, but, 
so far as we know, San Diego, California, is the 
only city in which the high school boys ran the 
high school all day, and the next day they 
literally ran the city. They furnished the chief 
of police of the city, fire chief, city engineer, 
district attorney, harbor commissioner, com- 





missioner of health, park commissioner, city” 


clerk, city superintendent of schools. 

It was really remarkable that they could 
assume these varied responsibilities so satis- 
factorily, réally unbelievable. They had studied 
the duties they were to assume and had ade- 
quate advance coaching. The entire school 
was studying city government intensely. 


2-4 + ~~ 
a A > 


“THREE HUNDRED YEARS” POSTPONED 


The American Education Conference and 
Exposition celebrating 300 years of American 
Education as per proclamation of Governor 
Alfred E. Smith, which was scheduled for this 
week in New York City, has been postponed 
until November 17-23, which will be National 
Education Week. 
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OPPORTUNITY IN DENVER 


[Editorial.] 


Opportunity education in Denver is a twen- 
tieth century creation, an educational creation 
of Democracy by Democracy for Democracy. 
It is biological education as distinct from crys- 
talogical scholarship. It is civically, industrially 
and socially dynamic instead of scholastically 
static. 

Opportunity education in Denver is the table 
of stone from Sinai, the ten commandments of 
civilization, constructively functioning by re- 
moving the temptation to lie and steal, to covet 
and kill. It cleans the body and purifies the 
mind. 

Opportunity education in Denver is the Ser- 
mon on the Mount translated into city life. It 
is biological rather than geological Christianity. 
It resuscitates fundamentalism by breathing 
the breath of twentieth century godliness into 
the traditions of antiquity. 

Opportunity education in Denver is_ the 
acorn sprouted in 1914 by the consent of Super- 
intendent Carlos M. Cole, developed into a 
majestic oak, an institution of 4,000 students 
and a faculty of seventy-six, under the appre- 
ciation of Superintendent Jesse H. Newlon in 
1924. 

John Harvard at Cambridge, and Horace 
Mann in Massachusetts have meant no more to 
civilization through education than Emily Grif- 
fith will mean to humanity from Siberia to 
Patagonia if the educational leaders from Bos- 
ton to San Francisco, from London to Tokio 
will dare with Carlos M. Cole and care with 
Jesse H. Newlon to let the spirit and wisdom 
of Emily Griffith go marching from the moun- 
tain to the sea. 

Opportunity education in Denver in 1924 is 
an opportunity for the heiress as well as for 
the homeless. 

A wail from the wealthy appealing for help 
for the kitchen led Opportunity School to ex- 
periment with an opportunity for demonstra- 
tion. In three months a class of young women, 
who loved home-making but would not be ser- 
vants to aristocrats, were helped to learn the 
art of being a “housekeeper’s assistant,” and 
later a home of luxury gave a dinner party to 

Miss Griffith and a dean of the faculty of 
Teachers College, New York. When the din- 


ner had been served the mistress 
of the home. said: “This dinner was 
provided and served by my  ‘house- 


keeper’s assistant’ from Opportunity School. 
She planned everything, ordered everything, 
prepared everything, and has served everything 
without consulting me about anything.” No 
maid, no servant, no hireling but the mistress 
of that home in all functioning for that 
dinner. Six months before that young 
woman who must earn a _ living had 
no vision of ever doing anything that she 
wanted to do, was now doing brilliantly and 
artistically what she was proud te do. Oppor- 





tunity education in Denver rescues a hopeless 
girl by preparing her for a job, by getting her 
a job, and fitting her into the job, three dis- 
tinct opportunities. 

A girl with no idea of self-care comes to 
learn how to do something. She is not nagged 
about her untidiness, but is encouraged .and 
inspired to learn how to do something worth- 
while that will give her a living wage. When 
she is ready for a job she is taken in hand by 
one of the faculty, is made to realize that 
cleanliness is next to godliness if she wants a 
job, is given a bath along modern lines, and 
then is made to demonstrate her own appre- 
ciation of and skill in bathing. Then she is 
fitted out with appropriate underwear, and be- 
fore she is allowed to approach a job she is 
ready to appear as a wholesome, attractive 
young woman. She learned how to do the job 
before she was diverted from it, but once a 
master of her job, she was personally equipped 
to get her job and live as one should live in 
the society that her job brought her into. 

Last year 2,000 persons were educated for 
good jobs or for better jobs, and were wisely 
and interestingly connected with satisfactory 
jobs by Opportuity education in Denver. 

Opportunity School of Denver, at the sugges- 
tion of the Carpenters’ Union, has opened a 
course in expert carpentry with a master car- 
penter in charge, and a real apprentice course 
in carpentry is functioning today. 

The day before I was at Opportunity in 
March this year the bricklayers’ class sent Miss 
Griffith a massive bunch of lovely roses in 
appreciation of what she was doing for them. 

Opportunity education in Denver was never 
an accident, never resulted from a psychologi- 
cal clinic, a philosophical theory or welfare 
propaganda. 

The most wonderful public school institution 
in America with 4,000 daily students and a 
faculty of seventy-six experts with conscien- 
tious devotion and fabulous skill is merely an 
evolution of the purpose of a grade teacher to 
rescue a community from its misfortunes. 

Emily Griffith was for six years a grade 
teacher in an uncultured section of the city 
in the day when social vice had nothing to 
fear from the police or the public, when local 
girls had no occasion to hesitate at commer- 
cializing their attractiveness, and women, old 
and young, from outside, found a ready market 
in that community. 

Before Miss Griffith, the youngest member 
of the faculty of “ Twenty-four,” saw her way 
to grapple with the multitude of problems so 
distressing as to be disheartening, a new state 
superintendent, Miss Wixon, took Miss Griffith 
to the State Department as her assistant. The 
state service broadened her horizon and magni- 
fied her personal power so that when she went 
back to the eighth grade in “ Twenty-four” 
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Emily Griffith was ready to grapple definitely 
with skill and determination to rescue that 
community. 

“What is the trouble?” was the first ques- 
tion she asked. Here were boys and girls on 
the street already on the toboggan sliding into 
degradation, who had been her pupils, bright 
pupils, in “ Twenty-four.” They knew her, wel- 
comed her back to the community and she had 
no trouble in getting their confidence. “ What 
is the trouble?” she asked, and her answer 
was: “ They have no preparation for earning a 
good living in a good way.” Of course there 
“were some of her former students who had 
been inspired in the regular order of school 
work who had taken themselves in hand and 
had made good industrious, worthy, prosperous 
young men and women, but that was no help 
to the large residuum of pitifully hopeless 
young men and women going from bad to 
worse despite a good school education. 

Miss Griffith asked the privilege of having 
an evening school to teach such youths how 
to do something well worth while industrially. 
She demonstrated that there were many boys 
and girls in the community who were hungry 
for just such a chance, many of whom were on 
the street all day, some hopelessly, and some 
viciously. There were mothers with free time 
by day when the children were at school who 
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must be at home evenings. There were men 
whose work was at night who had full time by 
day. 

And Emily Griffith was wearing herself out 
by day teaching the least common multiple, the 
evil of the split infinitive, and the explanation 
of the why in “inverting the divisor” in the 
division of fractions. 

It was ten years ago that she had the cour- 
age to ask the superintendent of Denver if she 
might turn away from nagging the boys who 
said “He don’t,” and girls who wrote “to 
many,” and offer an opportunity by day and 
night which she was then offering in the even- 
ing alone. 

There should be a monument to Carlos M. 
Cole, the first schoolmaster in the United 
States of whom there is any record of willing- 
ness to allow a brilliant drill master in “ cur- 
riculum tricks” to turn from an eighth grade 
prize winner to lending a helping hand 
to grammarless boys and girls to master a 
permanent paying job. 

But it is Jesse H. Newlon, the successor of 
Mr. Cole, who has magnified the opportunity 
of “Opportunity” until it has a national mission, 
until Emily Griffith’s message can be broad- 
casted so that every city can do for all citizens 
what Denver Opportunity School is doing for 
thousands all the time. 


2 
2 





HORN’S PROFESSORS 


P. W. Horn is to have the opportunity and 
responsibility of selecting a faculty for Texas 
Technological College at Lubbock, Texas, and 
in an address at San Antonio he outlined the 
qualifications he is seeking. We think there is 
one hundred per cent. common and uncommon 
sense in President Horn’s specifications :— 

1. They should first of all be manly men and 
womanly women, willing to take their full share 
of the duties and responsibilities of public and 
private life, and to. stand up for what they 
believe to be right without dodging, side-step- 
ping or evasion. 

2. They should be young enough to still pos- 
sess open minds and large capacity for growth, 
but old enough to have given definite promise 
as to achievements worth while. 

3. They should be men of the best prepara- 
tion obtainable in their several lines, preferably 
including even the possession of the doctor’s 
degree, provided this degree has not been 
acquired at too high a cost, and provided it 
supplements native common sense, yet does not 
supplant it or substitute for it. 

4. They should be men and women who set 
a high value upon scholarship, a higher value 
upon human ability, and a still higher value 
upon human character. 

5. They should be people big enough to see 
educational problems in the large, not in the 
small. 


6. They should be too big for envy, jealousy, 
or heart-burnings, because of the success of 
their colleagues or of other people. 

7. No one among them should be a gossip, 
nor have a wife who is a gossip, nor a mother- 
in-law nor a third cousin who is a gossip. 

8. They should have a proper respect for 
academic standards, but not an undue respect. 

9. They should be enthusiasts for their 
specialities, yet should be able to see these in 
their right relation to the world in general. 

10. They should know the value of. loyalty 
and the effectiveness of team play. 

11. They should consider the welfare of 
the student as taking precedence over any 
merely academic consideration. 

12. They should consider a freshman just as 
important as a senior. 

13. They should not consider any educational 
question as settled merely because some col- 
lege or association of colleges has decided that 
it is settled. 

14. They should realize the correct relation- 
ship between the cultural and the practical in 
education, and should not feel any need to 
apologize for either. 

15. Each one of them should have made and 
should be making some outstanding contribu- 
tion to that special field of knowledge in which 
he is most interested. 
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ETERNAL HARVARD AND THE SPIRIT OF HARVARD 
IMMORTAL 


FREDERIC ALLISON ‘PUPPER (IfARVARD) 


[Copyright 


by Frederic Allison Tupper. All Rights Reserved. . 1924.] 


EPISODE I. 


“And they that be wise shall shine as the 
brightness of the firmament; and they that 
turn many to righteousness as the stars for 
ever and ever.” 

“Let us now praise famous men, and our 
fathers that begat us. The Lord hath wrought 
great glory by them through His great power 
from the beginning. Such as did bear rule in 
their kingdoms, men renowned for their power, 
giving counsel by their understanding, and de- 
claring prophecies. Leaders of the people by 
their counsels, and by their knowledge of 
learning meet for the people; wise and elo- 
quent in their instructions. Such as find out 
musical tunes and recited verses in writing. 
Rich men furnished with ability, living peace- 
ably in their habitations: All these were hon- 
ored in their generations and were the glory 
of their times.” 


PILGRIMS AND WANDERERS. 


Three hundred years ago they ventured hither, 
Fearless alike of storm and wintry sea, 

Of unknown wildernesses savage-haunted, 
Of sickness or the death so sure to be. 


They left behind the fondly loved old dwellings, 
The acres broad fond eyes had rested on, 
The old associations, the traditions, 
So much that’s doubly dear when it is gone. 


They must have missed the flowers of Merrie England, 
The hawthorn blooming through the genial spring, 

The violet sweet, whose breath in memory lingers 
Like influence of some eternal thing. 


Dear, dear, the olden ties so rudely broken; 
Fond fond, the lingering looks so sadly cast 
Upon ancestral acres now forsaken, 
To stranger masters now forever passed. 


And, as they rose and fell on ocean billows, 
Storm-beaten, rudely tossed by sea and gale, 

How poignant was the anguish of that parting! 
How dauntless were the hearts that could not quail! 


A mist that came not from the white spray dashing 
Before their eyes made olden England dim, 

And fancy surely hears a human trembling 
Amid the measured cadence of their hymn. 


And when the voyage o’er stormy seas was ended, 
And when the anchor caught in new found bays, 
Mid rugged landscape, near the dusky forest, 
They sought and found a place for prayer and praise. 


They built the church, the schoolhouse, and the college. 
In this new state on Massachusetts shore, 

And .hoped that thus should piety and learning 
Flourish among their sons forevermore. 


They founded for us all a matchless nation; 
They chose their best to fill each public place, 

The problems of their day and generation 
Bravely with honest heart they learned to face. 


At times we dream, and, dreaming, have a vision 
That lends a grace and dignity to life; 
Inheritors of such ancestral virtues, 
Should feel themselves equipped for any strife. 


For dimly through the dusk of time and sorrow 
Ancestral forms to help and counsel stand, 
And in the watches of the night, I fancy, 
I feel the pressure of my father’s hand. 
—Frederic Allison Tupper. 


EPISODE II. 


WHAT CONSTITUTES A STATE? 


What constitutes a State? 

Not high-raised battlements or labored mound, 
Thick wall or moated gate; 

Not cities proud with spires and turrets crowned, 
Not bays and broad-armed ports, 

Where, laughing at the storm, rich navies ride; 
Not starred and spangled courts, 

Where low-browed baseness wafts perfume to pride. 
No:—men, high-minded men, 

With powers as far above dull brutes endued 

In forest, brake or den, 

As beasts excel cold rocks and branches rude,— 
Men who their duties know, 

But know their rights, and, knowing, dare maintain, 
Prevent the long-aimed blow, 


And crush the tyrant while they rend the chain; 
These constitute a State; 

And sovereign law, that State’s collected will, 
O’er thrones and globes elate 

Sits empress, crowning good, repressing ill. 

Smit by her sacred frown, 

The fiend, Dissension, like a vapor-sinks ; 

And e’en the all-dazzling crown 

Hides his faint rays, and at her bidding shrinks.” 


“It is the duty of every man, though he may 
have but one day to live, to devote that day to 
the good of his country.”—Elbridge Gerry, 
(Harvard). 
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‘THE STONE TEMPLE AT QUINCY, MASSACHU- 
SETTS. 
Gray temple, built of most enduring stone, 
Thy doric strength and plainness well beseem 
The guardian of such memories as stream 
From times called past, but past in name alone. 
I min? me of the dead, still, still thine own. 
The good, the great, the lovely, glorious dream, 
Angelic faces through the stillness beam 
From earthly charm to heavenly beauty grown. 
Rest, mortal relics of two mighty men, 
Father and Son and both the people’s choice. 
To rule our own dear land in times of fear! 
Such men die not, when country calls again, 
Serenely strong they catch the nation’s voice, 
And by their children’s children answer: “Here!” 
—Frederic Allison Tupper. 


“None but they who set a just value upon 
the blessings of Liberty are worthy to enjoy 
her. Your illustrious fathers were her zealous 
votaries. When the blasting frown of tyranny 
drove her from public view, they clasped her 
in their arms; they cherished her in their 
generous bosoms; they brought her safe over 
the rough ocean, and fixed her seat in this then 
dreary wilderness; they nursed her infant age 
with the most tender care; for her sake, they 
patiently bore the severest hardships; for her 
support, they underwent the most rugged toils; 
in her defence, they boldly encountered the 
most alarming dangers. 

“Neither the ravenous beasts that ranged the 
woods for prey, nor the more furious savages 
of the wilderness, could damp their ardor! 
While with one hand they broke the stubborn 
glebe, with the other they grasped their 
weapons, ever ready to protect her from dan- 
ger. No sacrifice, not even their own blood, 
was esteemed too rich a libation for her altar! 
God prospered their valor; they preserved her 
brilliancy unsullied; they enjoyed her while 
they lived, and dying, bequeathed the dear in- 
heritance to your care. And as they left you 
this glorious legacy, they have undoubtedly 
transmitted to you some portion of their noble 
Spirit, to inspire you with virtue to merit her, 
and courage to preserve her. You surely can- 
not, with such examples before your eyes as 
every page of the history of this country 
affords, suffer your liberties to be ravished 
from you by lawless force, or cajoled away by 
flattery and fraud. 

“The voice of your father’s blood calls to you 
from.the ground, My sons, scorn to be slaves! 
In vain we met the frowns of tyrants,—in vain 
we crossed the boisterous ocean, found a new 
world, and prepared it for the happy residence 
of liberty—in vain we toiled—in vain we 
fought,—we bled in vain, if you, our offspring, 
want valor to repel the assaults of her in- 
vaders! Stain not the glory of your worthy 
ancestors, but, like them, resolve never to part 
with your birthright; be wise in your delibera- 
tions, and determined in your exertions, for 
the preservation of your liberties.”—Joseph 
Warren (Harvard). 
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Before our portals straight to Boston town 

Runs Hancock Street, with its world-honored name 
Of one who to the ages handed down 

The deathless legacy of glorious fame. 


Upon the blue of our Columbia’s sky, 
Writ in the eternal fires of Freedom’s stars, 
That bold and King-defying name on high 
Forever spurns the shame of tyrant’s bars. 


Across the Butler Road the mansion old 
Of the colonial Quincys stands today, 

A family whose virtues manifold 
Might well inspire the poet’s noblest lay. 


Quincy, our city, takes its name from them, 
Boston's an heirloom on their family tree, 

And brighter gems still deck their diadem 
With honor and unstained integrity. 


Oh, mighty shade of the majestic dead, 
Adams, Colossus of our Freedom’s Strife, 

Teach us the lessons of the days now fled, 
Teach us the grandeur of thy noble life. 


John Quincy Adams, Old Man Eloquent, 
The world still echoes to thy manly tone, 
Thy life itself was thy best monument, 
Better than breathing bronze or speaking stone. 


Father and son, and both the Nation’s choice, 
To rule our people in their times of pain, 
And when another Adams hears that voice, 
His ancestor’s high standard he'll maintain. 
—Frederic Allison Tupper. 


“It was not the instant feeling and pressure 
of depotism that roused them to resist, but 
the principle on which that arm was ex- 
tended. They could have paid the stamp-tax, 
and the tea-tax» and other impositions of the 
British government, had they been increased 
a thousand-fold. But payment acknowledged 
the right, and they spurned the consequences 
of that acknowledgment. In spite of those 
acts they could have lived, and happily; and 
bought and sold, and got gain, and been at 
ease. But they would have held those bless- 
ings, on the tenure of dependence on a foreign 
and distant power; at the mercy of a King, or 
his minions, or of a council, in which they had 
no voice, and where their interests could not 
be represented, and were little likely to be 
heard. They saw that their prosperity in such 
case would be precarious, their possessions un- 
certain, their ease inglorious. 

“Generous Men! Exalted Patriots! Im- 
mortal Statesmen! For this deep moral and 
social affection, for this elevated self-devotion, 
this noble purpose, this bold daring, the multi- 
plying myriads of your posterity, as they 
thicken along the Atlantic coast, from the St. 
Croix to the Mississippi, as they spread back- 
wards to the lakes, and from the lakes to 
the mountains, and from the mountains to the 
western waters, shall, on this day, annually, in 
all future time, as we at this hour, come up to 
the temple of the Most High, with song, and 
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anthem, and thanksgiving, and choral sym- 
phony, and hallelujah, to repeat your names.” 


—Josiah Quincy (Harvard). 


JOHN ADAMS. 
Peer of the elsewise peerless Washington, 
Truer than pole-star to the North of Truth, 
Second in time yet second in naught else 
To him whose shrines are in Columbian hearts, 
No other ruler of our glorious land 
Hath left a son to govern in his stead, 
Not by the fiction of a Kingly line, 
Not by a power usurped from slavish tribes, 
But by the free choice of a Nation great, 
That saw the father’s virtues in the son, 
And bowed before that true heredity. 
Not jingling verses torturing thought to rhyme, 
Not weakly pretty and ephemeral strains, 
Befit a theme so nobly masterful. 
Give me the power that thrills old Homer’s song, 
Which, after thrice a thousand years have gone, 
Is just as young as that loud-roaring sea 
Hard by the Scaean gate of wind-swept Troy. 
Sturdy defender of colonial rights, 
Thy voice and pen for Freedom never tired, 
Thy counsel gave the army Washington, 
And to our Navy gave a lasting code. 
Thine was “the clearest head and firmest heart” 
Of that great Congress famous for all time. 
What though small party strife obscured thy fame, 
The pretty jealousies of weaker men, 
So clouds obscure the brightness of the sun 
That on the morrow shines and still shall shine. 
Upon the walls of that Memorial Hall 
Reared to the name and fame of those dear sons 
Who honored Harvard with their splendid lives, 
Are words that summon all to like good deeds: 
“With brightness of the firmament shall shine 
They that be wise, and they who many turn 
To righteousness, like stars, forevermore.” 
Of such was he, if not first President, 
The Coadjutor of that Chief august, 
Equal in greatness, colleague in the strife 
That won our freedom in the days of old. 
Oh, mighty shades of the illustrious dead, 
Father and son, so eminent, so blest, 
Look on these scenes familiar once to you, 
And by the greatness of your glorious lives, 
Awake in us a kindred nobleness. 
—Frederic Allison Tupper. 
“When the spirit of liberty, which now ani- 
mates our hearts and gives success to our 
arms, is extinct, our numbers will accelerate 
our ruin and render us easier victims to tyr- 
anny. Ye abandoned minions of an infatuated 
ministry, if peradventure any should yet remain 
among us, remember that a Warren and Mont- 
gomery are numbered among the dead. Con- 
template the mangled bodies of your country- 
men, and then say, What should be the reward 
of such sacrifice? Bid us and our posterity 
bow the knee, supplicate the friendship, and 
plough, and sow, and reap, to glut the avarice 
of the men who have let loose on us the 
dogs of war to riot in our blood and hunt us 
from the face of the earth? If ye love wealth 
better than liberty, the tranquillity of servitude 
than the animating contest of freedom—go 
from us in peace. We ask not your counsels 
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or arms. Crouch down and lick the hands that 
feed you. May your chains sit lightly upon 
you and may posterity forget that ye were our 
countrymen! ”—Samuel Adams (Harvard). 
“May it please your honors, I was desired 
by one of the courts to look into the books, 
and consider the question now before them 
concerning writs of assistance. I take this 
opportunity to declare that, whether under a 
fee or not (for in such a cause I despise a fee), 
I will to my dying day oppose with all the 
powers and faculties God has given me all 
such instruments of slavery on the one hand, 
and villainy on the other, as this writ of assis- 
tance is. It appears to me the worst instru- 
ment of arbitrary power, the most destructive 
of English liberty and the fundamental prin- 
ciples of law, that ever was found in an 
English law book. I must, therefore, beg 
your Honor’s patience and attention to the 
whole range of argument that may, perhaps, 
appear uncommon in many things, as well as 
to points of learning that are more remote and 
unusual; that the whole tendency of my design 
may the more easily be perceived, the conclu- 
sions better discerned, and the force of them be 
better felt. I shall not think much of my pains 
in this cause, as I engaged in it from principle. 
I was solicited to argue this cause as advocate- 
general, and because I would not, I have been 
charged with desertion from my office. To this 
charge I can give a very sufficient answer. I 
renounced that office, and I argue this cause 
from the same principle; and I argue it with 
the greater pleasure, as it is in favor of British 
liberty, at a time when we hear the greatest 
monarch upon earth declaring from his throne 
that he glories in the name of Briton, and 
that the privileges of his people are dearer to 
him than the most valuable prerogatives of his 
crown; and as it is in opposition to a kind of 
power, the exercise of which, in former periods 
of history, cost one King of England his head 
and another his throne. I have taken more 
pains in this cause than I will ever take again, 
although my engaging in this and another 
popular cause has raised much resentment. 
But I think I can sincerely declare that I 
cheerfully submit myself to every odious name 
for conscience’ sake; and from my soul I 
despise all those whose guilt, malice, or folly 
has made them my foes. Let the consequences 
be what they will, I am determined to proceed. 
The only principles of public conduct that are 
worthy of a gentleman or a man are to sacrifice 
estate, ease, health, and applause, and even 
life, to the sacred calls of his country. These 
manly sentiments, in private life, make the 
good citizen; in public life, the patriot and the 
hero. I do not say that when brought to the 
test, I shall be invincible. I pray God I may 
never be brought to the melancholy trial; but 
if ever I should, it will be then known how far 
I can reduce to practice principles which I 
know to be founded in truth.”—James Otis 











(Harvard), “In Opposition to Writs of Assis- 
tance.” 


WARREN’S ADDRESS. 


Stand! the ground’s your own, my braves! 
Will ye give it up to slaves? 
Will ye look for greener graves? 
Hope ye mercy still? 
What’s the mercy despots feel? 
Hear it in that battle-peal! 
Read it on yon bristling steel! 
Ask it, ye who will. 


Fear ye foes who kill for hire? 
Will ye to your homes retire? 
Look behind you!—they’re afire! 
And, before you, see 
Who have done it! From the vale 
On they come!—and will ye quail? 
Leaden rain and iron hail 
Let their welcome be! 


In the God of battle trust! 
Die we may, and die we must: 
But, O, where can dust to dust 

Be consigned so well, 
As where heaven its dews shall shed 
On the martyred patriot’s bed, 
And the rocks shall raise their head, 

Of his deeds to tell? 

—John Pierpont (Harvard). 


“Our all is at stake. Death and devastation 
are the instant consequences of delay. Every 
moment is infinitely precious. An hour lost 
may deluge your country in blood, and entail 
perpetual slavery upon the few of your pos- 
terity who may survive the carnage. We beg 
and entreat, as you will answer to your coun- 
try, to your own consciences, and above all, 
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as you will answer to God himself, that you 
will hasten and encourage by all possible means 
the enlistment of men to form the army, and 
send them forward to headquarters at Cam- 
bridge with that expedition which the vast 
importance and instant urgency of the affair 
demand.” —Joseph Warren (Harvard). 

But—ah—Him! the first great martyr in this 
great cause! Him! the premature victim of his 
own self-devoting heart! Him! the head of 
our civil councils, and the destined leader of 
our military bands; whom nothing brought 
hither but the unquenchable fire of his own 
spirit. Him! cut off by Providence, in the hour 
of overwhelming anxiety and thick gloom; 
falling, ere he saw the star of his country 
rise; pouring out his generous blood, like 
water, before he knew whether it would fer- 
tilize a land of freedom or of bondage! How 
shall I struggle with the emotions that stifle 
the utterance of thy name! Our poor work 
may perish; but thine shall endure! This 
monument may moulder away; the solid ground 
it rests upon may sink down to a level with 
the sea; but thy memory shall not fail! Where- 
soever among men a heart shall be found that 
beats to the transports of patriotism and 
liberty, its aspirations shall be to claim kindred 
with thy spirit..—Daniel Webster (Harvard, 
Hon.), Eulogy of Warren. 


“Warren serene amidst the storm appears, 
Inspired by Heaven to hush the gloomy fears 
Of sad Columbia, frightened by the sound 
Of roaring waters and tempestuous wind ; 
Undaunted on the rolling deck he stood 
And steered Bestonia in the raging flood.” 


EPISODE III. 


“ So nigh is grandeur to our dust, 
So near is God to man, 
When Duty whispers low, Thou must, 
The youth replies, J can.” 
—R. W. Emerson (Harvard). 
“For He that worketh high and wise, 
Nor pauses in his plan, 
Will take the sun out of the skies 
Ere freedom out of man.” 
—R. W. Emerson (Harvard). 


“You are now called to redress a great 
transgression. Seldom in the history of nations 
has such a question been presented, involving, 
as it does, liberty in a broad territory, and also 
involving the peace of the whole country, with 
our good name in history for evermore. 

“Take down your map, sir, and you will 
find that the territory of Kansas, more than 
any other region, occupies the middle spot of 
North America, equally distant from the At- 
lantic on the east, and the Pacific on the west; 
from the frozen waters of Hudson’s Bay on 
the north, and the tepid Gulf Stream on the 
south, constituting the precise territorial centre 
of the whole vast continent. To such advan- 
tages of situation on the very highway between 
two oceans, are added a soil of unsur- 


passed richness, and a fascinating, undulating 
beauty of surface, with a health-giving climate, 
calculated to nurture a powerful and generous 
people, worthy to be a central pivot of Ameri- 
can institutions. A few short months only 
have passed since this spacious and mediter- 
ranean country was open only to the savage 
who ran wild in its woods and prairies; and 
now it has already drawn to its bosom a popu- 
lation of freemen larger than Athens crowded 
within her historic gates, when her sons, under 
Miltiades, won liberty for mankind on the 
field of Marathon; more than Sparta contained 
when she ruled Greece, and sent forth her de- 
voted children, quickened by a mother’s bene- 
diction, to return with their shields, or on 
them; more than Rome gathered on her seven 
hills, when, under her kings, she commenced 
that sovereign sway, which afterwards em- 
braced the whole earth; more than London 
held, when on the fields of Crecy and Agin- 
court, the English banner was carried victori- 
ously over the chivalrous hosts of France. 
“Against this territory, thus fortunate in posi- 
tion and population, a crime has been com- 
mitted, which is without example in the records 
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of the past. Not in plundered provinces or in 
the cruelties of selfish governors will you find 
its parallel; and yet there is an ancient in- 
stance, which may show at least the path of 
justice. In the terrible impeachment by which 
the great Roman orator has blasted through all 
time the name of Verres, amid charges of rob- 
bery and sacrilege, the enormity which most 
aroused the indignant voice of his accuser, and 
which still stands forth with strongest distinct- 
ness, arresting the sympathetic indignation of 
all who read the story, is that away in Sicily 
he had scourged a citizen of Rome—that the 
cry, ‘I am a Roman citizen, had been inter- 
posed in vain against the lash of the tyrant 
governor. Other charges were that he had 
carried away productions of art, and that he 
had violated the sacred shrines. It was in the 
presence of the Roman Senate that this ar- 
taignment proceeded; in a temple of the 
Forum; amid crowds—such as no orator had 
ever before drawn together—thronging the 
porticos and colonnades, even clinging to the 
housetops and neighboring slopes—and under 
the anxious gaze of witnesses summoned from 
the scene of crime. 

“But an audience grander far—of higher dig- 
nity—of more various people, and of wider 





intelligence—the countless multitudes of suc- 
ceeding generations, in every land where 
elequence has been studied, or where the 


Roman name has been recognized—has listened 
to the accusation, and throbbed with condem- 
nation of the criminal. Sir, speaking in an age 
of light, and a land of constitutional liberty, 
where the safeguards of elections are justly 
placed among the highest triumphs of civiliza- 
tion, I fearlessly assert that the wrongs of 
much-abused Sicily, thus memorable in history, 
were small by the side of the wrongs of Kan- 
sas, where the very shrines of popular institu- 
tions, more sacred than any heathen altar, 
have been desecrated; where the _ ballot-box, 
more precious than any work in ivory or mar- 
ble, from the cunning hand of art, has been 
plundered ; and where the cry, ‘I am an Ameri- 
can citizen,’ has been interposed in vain against 
outrage of every kind, even upon life itself. 
Are you against sacrilege? I present it for 
your execration. Are you against robbery? 
I hold it up to your scorn. Are you for the 
protection of American citizens? I show you 
how their dearest rights have been cloven down, 
while a tyrannical usurpation has sought to in- 
stall itself on their very necks! 

—Charles Sumner (Harvard). 

EULOGY OF WENDELL PHILLIPS. 


“Among her noblest children his native city 
will cherish him, and gratefully recall the un- 
bending Puritan soul that dwelt in a form sa 
gracious and urbane. The plain house in which 
he lived—severely plain, because the welfare 
of the suffering and the slave were preferred 
to book and picture, and every fair device of 
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art,—the house to which the North Star led the 
trembling fugitive, and which the unfortunate 
and the friendless knew; the radiant figure 
passing swiftly through these streets, plain as 
the house from which it came, regal with a 
royalty beyond that of kings; the ceaseless 
charity untold; the strong, sustaining heart of 
private friendship; the sacred domestic affec- 
tion that must not here be named; the elo- 
quence which, like the song of Orpheus, will 
fade from living memory into a doubtful tale; 
that great scene of his youth in Fanueil Hall; 
the surrender of ambition; the mighty agita- 
tion and the mighty triumph with which his 
name is forever blended; the consecration of a 
life hidden with God in sympathy with man,— 
these, all these, will live among your immor- 
tal traditions, heroic even in your heroic story. 
But not yours alone. As years go by, and only 
the large outlines of lofty American characters 
and careers remain, the wide republic will con- 
fess the benediction of a life like this, and 
gladly own that if, with perfect faith, and hope 
assured, America would still stand and ‘bid 
the distant generations hail,’ the inspiration of 
her national life must be the sublime moral 
courage, the all-embracing humanity, the spot- 
less integrity, the absolutely unselfish devotion 
of great powers to great public ends, which 
were the glory of Wendell Phillips.”—George 
William Curtis (Harvard, Hon.), 

“The delight of social ease, the refined en- 
joyment of taste in letters and art, opulent 
leisure, professional distinction, gratified am- 
bition—all these came and whispered to the 
young student. And it is the force that can 
tranquilly put aside such blandishments with 
a smile, and accept alienation, outlawry, igno- 
miny, and apparent defeat, if need be, no less 
than the courage which grapples with poverty 
and outward hardship, and climbs over them 
to worldly prosperity, which is the test of the 
finest manhood. Only he who fully knows the 
worth of what he renounces gains the true 


blessing of renunciation.”"—George William 
Curtis (Harvard). 

“You think me a fanatic, for you read his- 
tory, not with your eyes but with your preju- 
dices. But fifty years hence, when Truth gets 
a hearing, the Muse of history will put 
Phocion for the Greek, Brutus for the Roman, 
Hampden for England, Fayette for France, 
choose Washington as the bright consummate 
flower of our earlier civilization, then, dipping 
her pen in the sunlight, will write in the clear 
blue, above them all, the name of the soldier, 
the statesman, the martyr, Toussaint L’Ouver- 
ture.’—Wendell Phillips. 


THE HARVARD SPIRIT. 


Their lives, their fortunes and their sagred hanor 
They pledged, those Harvard gentlemen of old, 
That we, their heirs, might have a land to liye for, 

To love, to die for, as our forbears old. 
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And those who decked the Massachusetts State House, 
Did well those sacred precincts so to grace 

With names of Otis, Adams, Warren, Hancock, 
Presiding spirits of a holy place. 


And when the ensanguined flood-tide from the Southland 
Threatened the corner-stone of Freedom's shrine, 

The heirs of Harvard spirit proved their lineage, 
And backward swept that tide in wrath divine. 


Shaw, Lowell, Abbot, Higginson and Adams, 
And Barlow, answered, “Here!” at duty’s call, 

With Bartlett peerless, fearless and reproachless, 
The Bayard and the Sidney of them all. 


Though risking all they had, those Harvard heroes 
Rode with a smile up to the Cannon’s mouth, 

Yet living would have been the first to scatter 
Roses upon the graves where mourns the South. 


Once more when Freedom could not brook oppression, 
Though but a neighboring isle the tyrant felt, 
From Harvard came again the inspiration, 
And Cuba Libre cheers for Roosevelt. 
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Let’s drain a cup of honor to that spirit, 

Forgetting not those mates whose days are spent, 
That spirit of the gentleman, the Scholar 

Shown by our Soldier-Statesman President. 


And when our tasks seem hard to bear and heavy, 
When disappointment clouds the clearer view, 

Say “Harvard,” classmates, and for her dear honor, 
The hardest duties manfully renew. 


—Frederic Allison Tupper. 


“Life may be given in many ways, 

And loyalty to Truth be sealed 

As bravely in the closet as the field, 

So bountiful is Fate; 

But then to stand beside her, 

When craven churls deride her, 

To front a lie in arms and not to yield, 

This shows, methinks, God’s plan 

And measure of a stalwart man, 

Limbed like the old heroic breeds, 

Who stands self-poised on manhood’s solid earth, 

Not forced to frame excuses for his birth, 

Fed from within with all the strength he needs.” 
—James Russell Lowell (Harvard). 


EPISODE IV. 


TWO PRESIDENTS. 
“Mira cano, sol occubuit, nox nulla secuta est.” 
On Harvard's fame no shadow falls, 
For, though an Eliot resigns, 
A Lowell o’er those storied halls 
With undiminished lustre shines. 
—Frederic Allison Tupper. 
ON WASHINGTON ALLSTON (Harvard). 


“A nimbus of hair fine as an infant’s, and 
early white, showing refinement of organiza- 
tion and the predominance of the spiritual 
over the physical, undulated and floated around 
a face that seemed like pale flame, and over 
which the flitting shades of expression chased 
each other, fugitive and gleaming as waves 
upon a field of rye. It was a “nee that, 
without any beauty of fe ¢, Was very 
beautiful. I have said that it looked like pale 
flame, and can find no other words for the 
impression it gave. Here was a man all soul, 
whose body seemed only a lamp of finest clay, 
whose service was to feed with magic oils, rare 
and fragrant, that wavering fire which 
hovered over it. You, who are an adept in such 
matters, would have detected in the eyes that 
artist-look which seems to see pictures ever 
in the air, and which, if it fall on you, makes 
you feel as if all the world were a gallery, and 
yourself the rather indifferent Portrait of a 
Gentleman hung therein.”—James Russell 
Lowell (Harvard). 


THE SUMMER RAIN. 
My books I'd fain cast off, I cannot read. 
*Twixt every page my thoughts go stray at large 
Down in the meadow, where is richer feed, 
And will not mind to hit their proper targe. 





Plutarch was good, and so was Homer too, 
Our Shakespeare’s life were rich to live again, 
What Plutarch read, that was not good nor true, 
Nor Shakespeare’s books, unless his books were men, 


Here while I lie beneath this walnut bough, 
What care I for the Greeks or for Troy town, 
If juster battles are enacted now 


Between the ants upon this hummock’s crown? 


Bid Homer wait till I the issue learn, 
If red or black the gods will favor most, 

Or yonder Ajax will the Phalanx turn, 
Struggling to heave some rock against the host. 


Tell Shakespeare to attend some leisure hour, 
For now I've business with this drop of dew, 
And, see you not, the clouds prepare a shower,— 
I'll meet him shortly when the sky is blue. , 


This bed of herdsgrass and wild oats was spread 
Last year with nicer skill than monarchs use; 
A clover tuft is pillow for my head, 
And violets quite overtop my shoes. 


And now the cordial clouds have shut all in, 
And gently swells the wind to say all’s well; 

The scattered drops are falling fast and thin, 
Some in the pool, some in the flower-bell. 


I am well drenched upon my bed of oats; 
But see that globe come rolling down its stem, 
Now like a lonely planet there it floats, 


And now it sinks into my garment’s hem. 


Drip, drip the trees for all the country round, 
And richness rare distills from every bough; 

The wind alone it is niakes every sound, 
Shaking down crystals on the leaves below. 


For shame the sun will never show himself, 
Who could not with his beams e’er melt me so; 
My dripping locks,—they would become an elf, 


Who in a beaded coat does vayly go.” 


—H. D. Thoreau (Harvard), 
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MEMORIAL HALL. 


“The effect of the place is singularly noble 
and solemn, and it is impossible to feel it with- 
out a lifting of the heart. It stands there for 
duty and honour, it speaks of sacrifice and ex- 
ample, seems a kind of temple to youth, man- 
hood, generosity. Most of them were young, 
all were in their prime, and all of them had 
fallen."—Henry James. 


BOSTON. 


“The western windows of Olive’s drawing- 
room, looking over the water, took on the red 
sunsets of winter; the long, low bridge that 
crawled, on its staggering posts, across the 
Charles, the casual patches of ice and snow; 
the desolate suburban horizons, peeled and 
made bald by the rigour of the season; the 
general hard, cold void of the prospect; the 
extrusion, at Charlestown, at Cambridge, of a 
few chimneys and _ steeples, straight sordid 
tubes of factories and engineshops, or spare, 
heavenward finger of the New England meet- 
ing house. ... Verena thought such a view 
lovely, and she was by no means without ex- 
cuse when, as the afternoon closed, the ugly 
picture was tinted with a clear, cold rosiness. 
The air, in its windless chill, seemed to tinkle 
like a crystal, the faintest gradations of tone 
were perceptible—the sky, the west became 
deep and delicate, everything became doubly 
distinct before taking on the dimness of even- 
ing. There were pink flushes on the snow, 
‘tender’ reflections in patches of stiffened 
marsh, sounds of car-bells, no longer vulgar, 
but almost silvery on the long bridge.”—Henry 
James (Harvard). ; 

“Tf a man keep faithfully busy each hour of 
the working day, he may safely leave the final 
result to itself. He can with perfect certainty 
count on waking up some fine morning, to find 
himself one of the competent ones of his 
generation, in whatever pursuit he may have 
singled out.”—William James (Harvard). 


“Build thee more stately mansions, 

O my soul, 

As the swift seasons roll! 

Leave thy low-vaulted past! 

Let each new temple, nobler than the last, 

Shut thee from heaven with a dome more vast, 

Till thou at length art free, 

Leaving thine outgrown shell by life’s unresting sea!” 
—Oliver Wendell Holmes (Harvard). 


“Whatever your occupation may be, and 
however crowded your hours with affairs, do 
not fail to secure at least a few minutes every 
day for refreshment of your inner life with a 
bit of poetry.”—Charles Eliot Norton (Har- 


vard). 
NEW ENGLAND. 


“Sir, I have roamed through the world, 
to find hearts nowhere warmer than hers; sol- 
diers nowhere braver; patriots nowhere purer; 
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wives and mothers nowhere truer; maidens no- 
where lovelier; green valleys and bright rivers 
nowhere greener and brighter; and I will not 
be silent, when I hear her patriotism or her 
truth questioned with so much as a whisper of 
detraction. Living, I will defend her; dying, I 
would pause in my last expiring breath, to utter 
a prayer of fond remembrance for my native 
New England.”—Caleb Cushing (Harvard). 


TO LONGFELLOW. 


“Long days be his, and each as lusty-sweet 

As gracious natures find his song to be; 
May Age steal on with softly-cadenced feet 
Falling in music, as for him were meet 

Whose choicest verse is harsher-toned than he!” 


—James Russell Lowell (Harvard). 
TO AGASSIZ. 


“The shape erect is prone; forever stilled 

The winning tongue; the forehead’s high-piled heap, 

A cairn which every science helped to build, 

Unvalued will its golden secrets keep; 

He knows at last if Life or Death be best; 

Wherever he be flown, whatever rest 

The being hath put on which lately here 

So many-friended was, so full of cheer 

To make men feel the Seeker’s noble zest, 

We have not lost him all; he is not gone 

To the dumb herd of them that wholly die; 

The beauty of his better self lives on 

In minds he touched with fire, in many an eye 

He trained to Truth’s exact severity; 

He was a Teacher; why be grieved for him 

Whose living word still stimulates the air? 

In endless file shall loving scholars come 

The glow of his transmitted touch to share, 

And trace his features with an eye less dim 

Than ours whose sense familiar wont makes numb.” 
—James Russell Lowell. 


“Years ago at Harvard we began to discuss 
the establishment of a Graduate School; and I, 
a young instructor, steadily voted against it. 
My thought was this: Harvard College, in spite 
of what the public imagines, is a place of 
slender resources. Our means are inadequate 
for teaching even undergraduates. But gradu- 
ate instruction is vastly more _ expensive; 
courses composed of half a dozen students take 
the time of the ablest professors. I thought 
we could not afford this. Why not leave 
graduate instruction to a university which 
gives itself entirely to that task? Would it 
not be wiser to spend ourselves on the 
lower ranges of learning, covering these ade- 


quately, than to try to spread ourselves over 
the entire field? 


“Doubting so, I for some time opposed the 
coming of a Graduate School. But a luminous 
remark of our great President (Charles W. 


Eliot) showed me the error of my ways. In 
the course of the debate he said one evening: 
“It is not primarily for the graduates that I 
care for this school; it is for the undergradu- 


ates. We shall never get good teaching here 


so long as our instructors set a limit to their 
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subjects. When they are called on to follow 
these throughout, tracing them far off toward 
the unknown, they may become good teachers; 
but not before.’ 


“TI went home meditating. I saw that the 
President was right, and that I was myself in 
danger of the stagnation he deprecated. I 
changed my vote, as did others. The Graduate 
School was established, and of all the influ- 
ences which have contributed to raise the 
standard of scholarship at Harvard, both for 
teachers and taught, that graduate work seems 
to me the greatest. Every professor now must 
be the master of a field of knowledge, and not 
of a few paths running through it.”—George 
Herbert Palmer (Harvard). 


THE HARVARD WAR-SONG. 


Hail to the banner, the banner of crimson, 
Gloriously flushed with the bright morning skies! 
Fairest of banners, the crimson, the crimson, 
Type of Fair Harvard, the lovely, the wise. 


On! Sons of Harvard to victory, to victory! 
Generous in victory, proud in defeat, 

Manly, triumphant, made strong by enduring, 
Hear the wild shouts that your champions greet. 


Cheer upon cheer for our glorious fellows 
Battling undaunted for Fair Harvard’s fame, 
Cheer upon cheer, yet again, boys, again, boys, 
Wave your bright banners in Fair Harvard’s name. 


Victory! Victory! up with the crimson! 
Let it float proudly where aye it belongs! 
Bear them aloft, boys, our glorious fellows,— 
Honor with cheering and honor with songs. 
—Frederic Allison Tupper. 


“Throughout all trials Harvard has_ stood, 
and will stand, for the fullest academic free- 
dom. Since the outbreak of the war and the 
ferment of opinions that it caused, few institu- 
tions have had so clear a record in maintaining 
this principle, and none could have a clearer 
one, for it has been without flaw.”—President 
Lowell (Harvard). 


HARVARD DAYS. 


Time may have something better 
In store for mortals all, 
But till earth’s heavy fetter 
From the spirit’s wings shall fall, 
For the winsomeness and beauty 
That, like spirits, haunt youth’s ways, 
For the sense of truth and duty, 
Give me back those Harvard days. 
—Frederic Allison Tupper. 


ft 


“They will do well, however, to remember 
that when Harvard ceases to turn out an 
occasional prophet crying in the wilderness, it 
will cease to be Harvard. Emerson and Wen- 
dell Phillips were the two Harvard Phi Beta 
Kappa orators who most disturbed and most 
lastingly impressed their audiences. Vigorous, 
independent, temporarily unpopular thought 
and speech constitute the tonic on which Har- 
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vard has always thrived.”—Harvard Alumni 
Bulletin. 

“From the day that the young Puritan 
minister, John Harvard, bequeathed his little 
fortune to found a college, 275 years ago, to 
this hour, the people of this nation, its gener- 
ous, public-spirited citizens, have poured their 
wealth into Harvard not because it was Har- 
vard, but because each generation saw that the 
gifts passing through the treasury of Harvard 
into the education of young men in arts, 
science, and character brought back into the 
nation wealth multiplied many fold. The gifts 
have come not because Harvard asked for or 
needed them, but because the people of the 
nation needed the product which Harvard sent 
forth.”—Bishop Lawrence (Harvard). 


HARVARD RALLY SONG. 


Rally, boys, rally! 
In the stadium by the river, 
Where the crimson and the blue, 
Ruddy blush and azure hue, 
Meet in struggle fierce and long, 
Meet in contest hard and strong, 
Eye to eye and front to front, 
Eager for the battle’s brunt, 
In the stadium by the river, 
Rally, boys, rally! 


This side: All a crimson sea, 
Harvard banners floating free, 
Crimson ribbons flutter playing, 
Crimson flowers their tribute paying, 
Crimson blush on lovely faces, 
Crimson gowns with all their graces, 
Oh, the glorious crimson sea! 

What more beautiful could be? 


That side: All an azure sea, 

Azure banners floating free, 
Azure ribbons flutter playing, 
Azure flowers their tribute paying, 
Azure eyes and lovely faces, 
Azure gowns with all their graces, 
Oh, the glorious azure sea! 

What more beautiful could be?. 


Have you heard the wild wind rushing 
Through the wooded mountain glen 
In his rage tumultuous crushing 
Works of God and works of men? 
Have you heard the mad Atlantic 
Dashing in with towering tide, 
Thundering with a fury frantic, 
Hurling spray on every side? 


See! the champions take the field! 
Such were never born to yield; 
And the cheering strikes the sky 
In an overmastering cry 
Louder than the wild wind rushing 
In his rage tumultuous crushing 
Works of God and works of men! 
Louder than the mad Atlantic 
Dashing in with towering tide, 
Thundering with fury frantic, 
Hurling spray on every side! 
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“Harvard! Harvard! Harvard!” 
Ten thousand voices cry. 
“Yale! Yale! Yale!” 
Ten thousand more reply. 
And the crimson banners wave, 
Wave the banners of the blue, 
And the blatant trumpets rave 
To swell the cry and hue. 


Steady! Harvard, steady! 
Your brothers trust in you. 
Ready! Harvard, ready! 
Yours to dare and yours to do 
For the honor of Fair Harvard, 
For the glory of the past, 
For the honor of the Crimson, 
Keep your phalanx stout and fast! 
Then the Crimson fires shall brighten 
From the mountains to the sea, 
And “Harvard! Harvard! Harvard!” 
Shall the song of triumph be. 
—Frederic Allison Tupper. 
“T have noticed with the greatest satisfac- 
tion the universality and the high character of 
the tributes that have been paid to President 
Eliot on the occasion of his ninetieth birthday 
anniversary, and I wish you and all of his 
friends to know of the eagerness with which I 
associate myself with every expression of high 
esteem and profound regard for this great 
American.”—President Coolidge. 








“LEAVE THEM IN FRANCE.” 


Leave them in France, 
Land of their love eternal, 
Land they so gloriously died to save. 
French flowers shall bloom, when comes the season vernal, 
With love triumphant o’er the heroes’ grave. 


Leave them in France, 
Forget-me-nots and roses, 
Poppies as bright as those in Flanders fields 
Aye deck the spot where each dear boy reposes 
Lulled to the sleep heroic triumph yields. 


Leave them in France, 
The Gallic sunshine falling 
With tender warmth upon that sacred ground, 
The gentle dews a mother’s tears recalling, 
While Gallic winds the soldiers’ requiem sound. 


Leave them in France, 
The Gallic stars are shining, 
Like tapers tall, funereal through the haze, 
That, incense-like, its ways to hearts divining, 
Wraps them in peace of dear remembered days. 


Leave them in France, 
All generous souls and tender 


Have countries twain: their own and France the brave. 


So let them rest and to that land surrender 
All that abides in that congenial grave. 


Leave them in France, 
For when life’s lamp was failing, 
They caught the shining of the Holy Grail, 
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FROM TWO OF PROFESSOR NORTON’S 
STUDENTS. 
Z 


“My dear Mr. Norton: For a long time, at 
the end of each academic year, I have wished 
to send you a word to acknowledge how much 
I owe you, and I have refrained because I knew 
that you were constantly receiving such 
tributes from those whose success in life lends 
value to what they say; but perhaps once in a 
life-time it may be permitted to yield to this 
instinct, which I trust is not unconscious 
egotism, but the wish to acknowledge a great 
debt. I speak only the bare truth when I say 
that in these thirty years I have not looked ata 
gorgeous sunset, or listened to exquisite music, 
or read a worthy book, without thinking of 
you, and by that thought expanding immeasura- 
bly within me the joy and delight which you 
taught us to derive from all beauty and 
nobility.” 

II. 


FROM A JAPANESE STUDENT. 


“T have lived nearly fifty long years but not 
been fortunate enough to see another like him. 
And when I think of it, the sense of loneliness 
steals into me.” 





For Heaven appeared, when earth’s short day was paling,— 
For us the task to make their death avail. 


—Frederic Allison Tupper. 


—Reprinted from Journal of Education, Boston. 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT (Harvard). 


“Not that he had been touched deeply by 
greatness and wore the mark of it with un- 
concern; not that he was the noblest friend of 
honesty and common sense and the ruthless 
foe of cant, unfairness, untruth and un- 
Americanism; not that he took always the 
most dangerous part for himself; not that he 
was a man of splendid human qualities; not 
for anything that can be set down in words, 
but for something to which his deeds and 
attributes and heroism all pertained—for him- 
self we loved him. 

“Farewell, mighty hunter! You were the 
swiftest, cleanest and most valorous of your 
tribe. You pressed the hunt fearlessly and to 
its logical ends, not in fantasy through the 
clouds, but in fact on this earth, where the con- 
sequences are. Innumerable and precious are 
the trophies. We place them at your feet. 
Would that there were demons of lust and 
darkness and unrighteousness in the path you 
are now on. For you would slay them all and 
like it more. 

“Farewell, O rare American!”—New York 
Tribune. 
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TO MY CLASSMATE, THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


As sons of Holland battled for their land 

Against the encroachment of the wilful sea, 
And mastered mighty ocean with a hand 

Of triple strength, because that hand was free, 
And as again those sons of Holland fought 

And won against the tyranny of Spain, 
And with their gallant sacrifices bought, 

That freedom lacking which man’s life were vain; 
So, Roosevelt, do as thy sires of old, 

Just as thou hast done ever to this day; 
Against our Nation’s bulwarks there are rolled 

Such threatening billows, enter thou the fray 
With that high spirit which on San Juan Hill 

Against all chance won thee that glorious day, 
And taught a tyrant nation all the ill 

That long oppression brings with baneful sway. 
Secure the dykes against the insensate tide 

Of all who use their countrymen for gain, 
Blind to the claims of any cause beside, 

And make our patriots’ sacrifices vain. 
In Freedom’s temple money-changers sit, 

But One in olden days a scourge prepared, 
And with a stern displeasure clearly writ 

On brow divine He scourged base men who dared 
Profane with trade the holy house of God. 

—Frederic Allison Tupper. 

Of Theodore Roosevelt, what better words 
-an be said than those used by John Woodbury, 
secretary of the Class of ’80, Harvard? 
Member of the New 
Service 


“Theodore Roosevelt: 


York Assembly; Civil Commissioner ; 
Police Commissioner of the City of New York; 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy; Colonel of 
the Rough Riders in the war with Spain; Gov- 
New York; Vice-President of the 
United States; President of the United States; 
apostle of Great War; 
preacher of a virile Americanism; naturalist, 


ernor of 


preparedness for the 
hunter, explorer; historian, man of letters; ex- 
emplar of the family life; lover and helper of 
struggling humanity; an inspiring figure in the 
world’s history. 

“ After this it was noised abroad that Mr. 
Valiant-for-truth was taken with a summons 
by the same post as the other, and had this for 
a teken that the summons was true, ‘ That his 
pitcher was broken at the fountain.’ When 
he understcod it, he called for his friends and 
told them of it. Then said he: ‘I am going to 
my Father’s, and though with great difficulty 
I have got hither, yet new I do not repent me 
of all the trouble I have been at to arrive where 
I am. My sword I give to him that shall suc- 
ceed me in my pilgrimage, and my courage and 
skill to him that can get it. My marks and 
scars I carry with me, to be a witness for me 
that I have fought His battles who now will be 
my rewarder.’ ... So he passed over, and all 
the trumpets sounded for him on the other 


side.” 
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VICTOR. 


We called thee “Victor,” hoping that the name 
Might be a happy omen of the time, 
When, flushed with triumph by a life sublime, 
Home thou wouldst laughing bring thine honest fame, 
For life to thee must be a smiling game 
Such as young athletes play, when in their prime, 
Ere on the locks hath settled age’s rime, 
Ere in the heart hath living grown too tame 
Now in a foreign land far, far away, 
Beyond the dashings of our restless sea 
Thy body hath outlived its little day, 
And in a grave unknown must resting be. 
Yet “Victor” still with tears we fondly say, 
Since Freedom’s cause was sacred unto thee. 
—Frederic Allison Tupper. 


FAIR HARVARD. 


Fair Harvard! thy sons to thy jubilee throng, 
And with blessings surrender thee o’er. 

By these festival rites, from the age that is past, 
To the age that is waiting before. 

O relic and type of our ancestors’ worth 
That has long kept their memory warm, 

First flower of their wilderness! Star of their night! 
Calm rising thro’ change and thro’ storm! 


To thy bowers we were led in the bloom of our youth, 
From the home of our infantile years, 

When our fathers had warned, and our mothers had prayed, 
And our sisters had blest through their tears, 

Thou then wert our parent, the nurse of our soul, 
We were moulded to manhood by thee, 

Till freighted with treasure thoughts, friendships and hopes, 
Thou didst launch us on destiny’s sea. 


When as pilgrims we come to revisit thy halls, 
To what kindlings the season gives birth! 

Thy shades are more soothing, thy sunlight more dear, 
Than descend on less privileged earth; 

For the good and the great, in their beautiful prime, 
Through thy precincts have musingly trod; 

As they girded their spirits or deepened the streams, 
That make glad the fair city of God. 


Farewell! be thy destinies onward and bright! 
To thy children the lesson still give, 
With freedom to think, and with patience to bear, 
And for right ever bravely to live. 
Let not moss-covered error moor thee at its side, 
As the world on truth’s current glides by; 
Be the herald of light and the bearer of love, 
Till the stock of the Puritans die. 
—Samuel Gilman (Harvard). 


EPILOGUE 


Now that the limits of the space allotted me 
have been reached, it becomes only too evident 
that my undertaking was from the very outset 
impossible of accomplishment. <A _ veritable 
flood of famous names rushes to my mind: 
Bancroft, Motley, Prescott, Channing, Parker, 
Story, Fiske, Parkman, Gray, Goodwin, Salton- 
stall, Mayhew, Lane, Peabody, Pierce, Shaler, 
Langdell, Dunbar, Sargent, Wendell,—but 
Master Virgil is right, when he says:— 

“Shut off the rivulets now, my children: the 
meadows have drunk their fill.” 
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THE TEACHER’S PRAYER 


GABRIELA MISTRAL * 
[Translated from the Spanish by Alice Stone Blackwell.] 
Of Chile 


Lord, thou who teachest, forgive me that I 
teach; that I bear the name of teacher which 
Thou didst bear upon earth! 

Give me a single-hearted love for my school; 
and let not the burning of beauty be able to 
rok it of my tenderness of every moment. 

Master, make my fervor lasting and my dis- 
enchantment a transitory thing! Take from 
me this unworthy wish for justice that still 
disturbs me, this petty insinuation of protest 
that goes up from me when they wound me. 
Let not the lack of understanding on the part of 
those whom I[ have taught grieve me, 
their forgetfulness make me sad. 

Make me more motherly than the mothers, 
s» as to be able to love and defend as they do 
those who are not flesh of my flesh. Grant 
that I may succeed in making of one of my 
little girls my perfect poem, and in leaving to 
Thee, fixed firmly in her, my most penetrating 
melody, for the time when my life shall sing 
no more. 

Show me that Thy gospel is a possibility in 
my time, that I may never give up the battle 
of every day and every hour for it. 

Shed upon my democratic school the glory 
that falls upon Thy circle of barefooted ciil- 
Gren. 

Make me strong despite my weakness as a 
woman, and as a poor woman; make me 
despise all power that is not pure, ali pressure 
but that of Thy glowing will upon life. 

O Friend, go with me! Uphold me! Often I 
shall have none by my side save Thee. When 
my instruction is purest truth most 


nor 


and my 


burning, I shall be left without the worldly; 
but Thou wilt press me then to Thine heart, 
which knew enough of loneliness and abandon 
ment. I will seek the sweetness of approval 
in Thy glance alone. 

Give me simplicity and give me depth; save me 
from being complicated or commonplace, in my 
daily lesson. 

Grant me to lift my eyes from my wounded 
breast, when I enter my school each morning. 


Let me not carry to my work-table my little 
material longings, my petty grief of every 
hour. 


} 
t 


hand 
softer in caressing. 


Make my light in punishment, an 
Rebuke with sorrow, that 
Thou mayest know I have corrected in love! 

Let me build my brick schoolhouse out of my 
own spirit. Let the flame of my enthusiasm 
envelop its poor portico, its bare hall. Let my 
heart be to it more of a column and my good 
will more of gold than the columns and gold of 
the rich schools. 

And, finally, let me remember, from the pale- 
ness of the painting by that to 
teach and to love intensely upon earth mean 


Velasquez, 


last with the 
Longinus piercing one’s side, that is 
with 


to come to the day spear ot 
Nile 
7IOW IN 


love. 





Godoy 
school 


*Gabriela Mistral is the pen-name of Lucila 
Aleayaza, a few years ago an obscure country 


teacher, now a poet renowned throughout Spain and 
Spanish America, and as beloved as she is famou: 
When she left home, not long ago, to be present at th 
opening of a school in Mexico named in her honor, ang 
to give a course of lectures on education and Sout! 
American literature at the 


University of 
journey all along the route was like a ro 


Mexico, her 
She is now spending a few weeks in the Un 


prog. 


ited States. 
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PROFESSIONALIZED NEGRO TEACHERS 


mM. oe 


Orange, 


The North Carolina Negro Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation has set a standard that should be a 
great inspiration to the other Negro State 
Associations of the South, and should mean a 
stronger National Association. 

Two years ago the North Carolina Associa- 
‘tien had less than two hundred members and 
today there are about seventy-five local units 
of the Association all over the state enrolling 
about 2,400 members. 

Many things have contributed to this rapid 
development in North Carolina. The 
tion has had for a president a man who is a 
commanding figure in the state—Dr. J. EF. 
Shepard, president of the State Normal School 
at Durham. Dr. Shepard founded this school 
about a dozen years ago as the National Train 
ing School and after many serious handicaps 
and set-backs, due to financial stringency and 
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the war, was able, single-handed, to turn over 


to the State of North Carolina a_ splendid 
school plant worth nearly $200,000, and a 
school that was known and _ respected the 


country over for its high standard of scholar 
ship and character. Dr. Shepard is also Grand 
Master of the Masons of the state, and 
many positions of trust and respect. | 
always been known as a bold champion of fair 


holds 
le ha 
dealing for his people, and at the same time has 
taken a splendid stand on all matters regard- 
ing racial co-operation and good will. With 
such a man to sponsor it the Association has 
been able to win the 
both cf the 
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negro teachers 


co-operated in every way with the efforts 
develop a great association. 


Another very important factor, howe, 
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been the reorganizing of the Association, and 
for this the Association is indebted to its cor- 
responding secretary, W. A. Robinson, who 
is also state supervisor of teacher-training 
and high schools for negroes. His first move 
was to reorganize the State Convention pro- 
gram and provide for sectional meetings 
according to the interests of the teachers. Four 
such sections were organized last year: (1) 
The Rural and Elementary; (2) The Voca- 
tional; (3) The Teacher Training; (4) The 
High School. This year Dr. Shepard decided 
that another was needed and the College Sec- 
tion was added as a fifth section. 

By far the largest of these sections is the 
Rural and Elementary Section presided over by 
Mrs. Annie W. Holland, state supervisor of negro 
elementary schools. Quite a thousand teachers 
attended this section at the recent meeting, 
and the success of its fine and inspiring pro- 
gram will mean much as a drawing card to the 
next state convention. Mrs. Holland’s strategic 
position as a state worker enables her to seek 
out the best for her programs. 

Last year Mr. Robinson also offered a new 
constitution to the body, which was the result 
of studying many state constitutions of the 
largest and most effective’ associations. This 
constitution was adopted almost in foto. By 
authority of this constitution it was possible 
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to organize the entire state into small local 
units and by this means to reach a large per- 
centage of the teachers of the state. These 
units are always alive and continue the spirit 
of the state convention throughout the year. 

For his services in this direction the Asso- 
ciation voted to appropriate $100.00 to purchase 
a gift for him, as he is being sent by the State 
Department of Education of North Carolina in 
February to spend some time at Columbia 
University. 

In the development of a large and effective 
State Association these things have been im- 
portant :— 

1. A president who commands the confidence 
and respect of the teachers and of the school 
authorities, and who has a record for bringing 
things to pass. 

2. An effective organization that reaches all 
of the teachers of the state, and that is alive 
and active all the year. 

3. A program for the state meeting that is 
worth while going a distance to hear. 

4. The elimination of politics by concentrat- 
ing the authority in a small group of people 
who have the unquestioned confidence of the 
whole group. 

5. Such a standard of development among 
the teachers that they are vigilant to set up 
good leaders and then confident to follow them. 


a 
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HARD UP 


You’re not hard up when your purse is flat 
And your trousers frayed like an old door-mat; 
You’re not hard up when your bills fall due 
And you haven’t a dollar to see them through; 
You’re not hard up till you see the day 

That you haven’t a cheerful word to say. 


You're not hard up when your coin is gone 

And you whistle a tune as you journey on; 

You may walk the street while others ride 

And your pockets have naught but your hand inside; 
That’s not being broke you may depend, 

For you’re not hard up while you have a friend. 


But you are hard up and in a sorry way 

If you haven’t a cheerful word to say; 

If nothing on earth appeals to you 

And you can’t see charm in the skies of blue; 
And you are hard up if you’ve reached the end, 
And can say in truth that you have no friend. 


In dollars and cents don’t count your wealth, 
But sum it up in good friends and health, 
In the little tots that call you “dad,” 

Who, when you’re coming, are, oh, so glad. 
If you haven’t a soul to love or care, 

You are hard up, though a millignaire. 


—Junior Republic 
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MANNERS AND MORALS 


Ethical training is beginning to receive 
especial attention in Junior and Senior high 
schools. There is no one plan in universal use 
but there are many eminently successful plans, 
which proves that the demand is general. 

One of the most attractive and effective 
developments of which we know is in use in 
the Central High School, Cleveland, Elbert C. 
Wixon, principal. It is styled “ Ethical 
Training in Advisory Periods.” 

The first thirty minutes of each Wednesday 
js devoted to some special ethical topic, sug- 
gested by the office or the teachers but more 
often by the students themselves. 

The upper classmen recently asked for 
definite aid in etiquette, social, table manners, 
etc. The topics were decided upon in advance 
of a semester consideration. Some _ teacher 
accepted responsibility for the direction of the 
discussion of a given topic. 

Here are some of the questions suggested, 
usually by some boy :— 

Table manners, every day at home, at a 
private dinner party, at a public dinner or ban- 
quet; as hostess, as host; the art of conversa- 
tion; the art of listening; what to talk about 
and what not to talk about; never talk too 
much, i.e., do not monopolize the conversa- 
tion; the voice, attitude, etc.; everyday man- 
ners in street cars, in stores, on the street, in 
public places, especially in public parks; with 
our elders, with the younger members of the 
family ; a boy with boys, a girl with girls; boys 
with girls, and girls with boys. 

There were 150 boys and 150 girls enrolled 
in the study of social relations. 

All others graded themselves on personal 
achievements. We give the directions as out- 
lined by the teachers :— 

Down the left side of a sheet write these 
words, a line for each word: 1, Cleanliness; 2, 
Neatness; 3, Reliability; 4, Courtesy; 5, Good 
Sportsmanship; 6, Generosity; 7, Democracy; 
8, Leadership; 9, Unselfishness; 10, Cheerful- 
ness; 11, Honor; 12, Independence. 

Cleanliness.—If you always start to school 
spotlessly clean as to teeth, nails, body, clothes, 
put down 10 after cleanliness. If not 10 in 
cleanliness, put down what you think you de- 
serve. Do this in every case. 

Neatness.—If your desk, locker, notebooks 
are always kept in orderly fashion, put down 
10 or what you think you deserve. 

Reliability —If you keep all appointments, in- 
cluding recitations, on the dot, are always pre- 
pared, and are not the kind that needs to 
make excuses, 10. 

Courtesy.—If your manners are above re- 
proach at all times and places, at table, in audi- 
ence, in street cars, in halls, 10. 

Good Sportsmanship—If you can take dis- 
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When the brain is tired and memory lags, 
fatigue is the result. School teachers, 
clergymen, architects, and: 
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Mental and physical weariness 
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appointment and defeat good-naturedly and 

rejoice in the success of others, 10. 
Generosity.—If you are willing to contribute 

what you can afford to worthy causes and give 


promptly and cheerfully, 10. 

Democracy.—If you are broadminded, basing 
your opinion of a person on character and in- 
telligence rather than on race and religion, 10. 

Leadership.—If you can, in a dignified, pleas- 
ant way, step up and take the lead in a difficult 
situation, and if you feel a personal responsi- 
bility for the success of each recitation, 10. 

Unselfishness.—If your constant thought is 
to do or say nothing to hurt another needlessly, 
if you are always on the lookout to help the 
other person, 10. 

Cheerfulness.—If you are cheerful, your man- 
ner reassuring, and if you try to cultivate a 
sense of humor, 10. 

Honor.—If you scorn cheating or dishonesty 
in any form, and refuse to associate with those 
whose thoughts are not pure-minded, 10. 

Independence.—If you always do your own 
work, realizing that one might as well eat your 
lunch for you as to work your problem, write 
part of your theme, or translate your Latin for 
you, 10. 
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For more than two years the Dalton Plan 
has been used as a method of instruction in 
the Manhattan Trade School for Girls, so that 
it is now possible to speak with some assur- 
ance as to its merits. 

It is not necessary here to explain the plan, 
as it is completely set forth by its originator, 
Miss Helen Parkhurst, in “Education on the 
Dalton Plan,” published by E. P. Dutton & 
Company. The purpose of this article is rather 
to say why it was introduced into the Man- 
hattan Trade School and to discuss its effect 
upon the work there. As to its applicability 
to the regular elementary and high schools, it 
will be left for the readers to judge. 

The girls who come to the Manhattan 
Trade School have one definite purpose in 
mind, namely, to prepare for trades in which 
they can get positions and earn good wages at 
the completion of the trade school course. It 
is probably true that most of the girls who 
choose the trade school rather than the high 
or commercial schools, do so in the main be- 
cause they prefer manual activities to book 
study and regular classroom work. This was 
expressed picturesquely by a recent group of 
graduates who came with their teacher to visit 
the Trade School on one of the visiting days 
arranged. for them at the end of each term. 
After the guide had shown them through the 
school and they had seen the girls at work in 
the various shops and laboratories, they crowded 
around her and asked: “ Do the girls here have 
to do home work and take books home to 
study?” and when the guide answered: “ No,” 
with one accord they exclaimed: “Oh, boy! 
this is the school for us.” 

There is no doubt that to the average girl 
the trade school signifies, mainly, an oppor- 
tunity to practice with the tools and materials 
of the trade for which she wishes to be trained 
and a relief from the regular classroom work 
and book study. While we teachers have a 
much larger conception of trade education 
and know that education which devotes itself 
to the development of manual skill alone is 
not worthy the name, yet, since that idea is 
uppermost in the pupils’ minds, it is necessary 
to formulate a program and find a method of 
instruction which makes them realize that the 
entire work of the school is an essential part 
of adequate preparation for trade. 

Following the requirements of the Federal 
Board of Vocational Education, the trade 
school has devoted one-half of the time (three 
hours a day) to trade practice and the other 
half (three hours) to the general and related 
subjects. In the trade subjects the work has 
always been individualized and pupils have 
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THE DALTON PLAN AT MANHATTAN TRADE 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


FLORENCE M., MARSHALL 
New York 
[In The Principal.] 


progressed from “job to job” at their own 
individual rates of speed, but until the dis- 
covery of the Dalton Plan, the academic sub- 
jects—mathematics, English, science, etc.— 
were treated in accordance with the old class 
methods, and this was not satisfactory. 

While there was always an attempt to cor- 
relate the academic subjects with the trade 
subjects, this was found practically impossible 
when the academic classes were arranged by 
terms, whereas the pupils progressed individ- 
ually in the trade subjects. Because of this 
it was often difficult to make the pupils see 
the value of the academic subjects as a part 
of their trade training. 

With the introduction of the Dalton Plan 
the mathematics, English, science and art have 
been planned in definite assignments or “ jobs” 
in the same way in which the trade subjects 
were formerly planned. Wherever, therefore, 
correlation is desirable, it is now made possi- 
ble for each individual pupil, as the trade and 
academic assignments for a given series of 
weeks (five) must be taken together. The 
pupils are not permitted to go on with a new 
trade assignment until they have finished the 
corresponding assignments in the related art, 
mathematics, science, and English. 

The trade school teachers are practically 
unanimous in their feelings that the introduc- 
tion of the Dalton Plan has very markedly 
improved the work of the trade school. They 
feel, too, that although the making of assign- 
ments presents a rather difficult problem, that 
once such assignments are made the actual 
teaching is no more difficult than under the 
old class method. While the school day is 
probably somewhat more strenuous because of 
the constant work with individual pupils, the 
fact that everything must be checked up in 
the laboratory with the pupils means less 
home work for the teachers, so that when 
their day is over they are free from school 
duties. The trade school teachers have felt, 
too, that a great deal is gained by having the 
opportunity to come into close contact with 
the mind of each individual pupil and be able 
to assist her with her difficulties. 

From the standpoint of the pupils, the entire 
attitude toward the academic work has 
changed. They feel that the opportunity to 
budget their own time is businesslike and that 
they are getting business training in doing so. 
They like the idea of independence and, in the 
main, do not abuse it, so that the question of 
discipline and order throughout the school is 
no more difficult than before. 

The girls have expressed themselves as 
learning many valuable lessons since the intro- 
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MUSIC SUPERVISORS 
ITHACA CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


June 26th to August 6th 
ALBERT EDMUND BROWN, Dean 


First President of Eastern Music Supervisors’ 
Conference 
Assisted by _ fifteen prominent teachers of Wide 
Reputation and Experience 


Courses in Methods, Sight Singing, Harmony, Ear 
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methods of instruction used in the teaching of 
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School Certificate at conclusion of Summer School 
Course. 


Opportunity for Private Instruction in any branch 
of Music with famous Ithaca Conservatory teachers. 











Large Summer School Chorus and Orchestra. 


Residence Halls Gymnasium Auditorium 
Student and Faculty Concerts each week. 


Ithaca is located in the heart of the Beautiful 
Finger Lakes Region. 


An Ideal Location for Summer School Work. 
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MOTIVATED 
ELEMENTARY ENGLISH 


Hodge and Lee's 
Elementary English: Spoken and Written 


This series of texts motivates oral 
and written composition through 
games, dialogues, dramatization, pic- 
ture study, clubs, and class activities 
based on the pupil’s native interests. 














Motivation does not apply alone to 
oral and written composition, but al- 
so to the work in correct expression, 
grammar, letter writing, word study, 
and other phases of English. 
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duction of the Dalton Plan. They themselves 
say such things as: “ We find that shirking is 
of no use; the work has to be done in a 
given assignment before you can go on to 
the next, and you find it doesn’t pay to be slow 
and to shirk.” “There is no use in leaving 
the hard things until the last. It only makes 
your work harder. It’s better to plan your 
day so that some easy things and some hard 
things are done each day.” “It’s no use to 
cheat. You find that you cheat nobody but 
yourself.” “It doesn’t pay to be absent from 
the school because you have to make up your 
work anyway, and it only takes you longer 
to finish your course.” These and many similar 
expressions which come from the girls show 
what valuable training they are getting for the 
business world. The teachers, too, feel that 
the girls have become much more responsible 
and reliable, and that they quickly develop a 
sense of pride in being allowed to direct 
themselves in their own work. 

In general, the trade school has found that 
certain things which had to be given up in 
changing from the old class method to the 
Dalton Plan have been more than compensated 
for from the standpoint of principal, teachers 
and girls. 


PATRI’S SPIRIT OF AMERICA 


{“The Spirit of America.” By Angelo’ Patri. Illus- 
trated with numerous full-page drawings by Hanson 
Booth. Decorative illustrations by Francis J. Rigney. 
Portraits and photographs. New York: The American 


Viewpoint Society, Inc.] 


I never meet Angelo Patri, never even see 
his name without thinking of reading his first 
book, which seemed so wonderful, something 
so quite above the human, that in my extended 
editorial I said I questioned “Angelo Patri” 
being his real name. It seemed as though it 
must be a nom de plume and the story a bit of 
fiction. Even now that I know him, know his 
school, know men and women he has made from 
boys and girls of the street, I still feel that 
there is something quite unnatural in what he 
does and in what he writes. 

This latest book, which the American View- 
point Society, Inc., brings out, is to me the most 
patriotically inspiring of anything I have read. 
I knew Jacob Riis admiringly, Booker T. 
Washington, to me so marvelous, and Mary 
Anton and her wonderful life story, all fasci- 
natingly American, but none has had the human 
touch that Angelo Patri has in “ The Spirit of 
America.” 
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REPORTS FROM THE EDUCATIONAL FIELD 


[We shall appreciate it if those whe send in Reports and Documents will check notably important and 


progressive movements.] 


MABEL M. ANDERSON, BOSTON 


STATISTICS OF BUSINESS EDUCATION IN COL 
LEGES AND UNIVERSITIES, 1921-1922 

This leaflet of the Bureau of Education offers 
fairly complete statistics relating to collegiate 
business courses. Superior business education 
is offered in the department of economics of 
such leading institutions as Yale University, 
Cornell University, University of Kansas, etc. 
There are no distinctive degrees in business or 
commerce On completion of the differentiated 
and highly organized course in business at 
large universities like Columbia University, 
Chicago University, etc. 

Attention is called in pamphlet to a recent 
series of commercial education circulars con- 
taining statistical and other data relating to 
collegiate instruction in advertising and mer- 
chandizing, insurance and realty, transporta- 
tion, accounting, banking and finance, foreign 
trade, etc., issued by the Bureau. 

In the institutions listed for 1921-1922 there 
were 2,362 instructors, 73,473 students and 4,066 
degrees conferred. 

New York University gave over 500 degrees, 
the University of Pennsylvania gave nearly 
350, the University of Illinois 225, and Boston 
University ranked fourth with 159 degrees. 

qandteme 
ORGANIZATION AND CONDUCT OF BUSINESS 

An understanding of the structure of busi- 
ness, of its management and conduct, is becom- 
ing increasingly of the highest importance to 
those who prepare for as well as to those who 
enter or engage in business, says Glen Levin 
Swiggett, specialist in commercial education for 
the Bureau of Education, in his report of the 
conference of the National Commercial 
Teachers’ Federation held in Chicago a year 
ago. 

Maintenance of the principle of competition 
in the conduct of modern business, becoming 
more highly organized in every type and grade, 
presents problems that require for solution a 
high order of trained economic intelligence as 
well as practical business experience. The key 
problem and solution is involved in the success- 
ful co-ordination of the fundamental factors in 
business operations and practices. Economic 
and efficient management in business is impera- 
tive. Can management and conduct of business 
be taught in schools and colleges? If so, what 
is the best procedure to that end? 

Several years ago, the Bureau of Education 
planned to do some things in the field of busi- 
ness education the results of which are only 
now becoming apparent. The various types of 
educational institutions were preparing for 
business with little sense of interdependence. 
We were losing in consequence six founda- 
tional years. The nation has had to carry, in 


having its educational system not properly 
articulated, a tremendous loss as far as business 
education is concerned. 

The twelve regional conferences held in 1920 
to discuss common problems in business educa- 
tion, including commercial teacher training, 
college entrance credits in commercial subjects, 
and the relation of vocational training to 
general education, have been of great material 
help. 

The content of business education has been 
enriched. Teachers of business subjects are 
realizing the need of two things—better prep- 
aration for the teaching of business subjects 
and a larger measure of practical business ex- 
perience. 

Colleges and universities, said Mr. Swiggett, 
will in time accept business subjects for en- 
trance, within recognized groups. 

A second series of regional conferences was 
held in 1922-1923 with even better results. The 
pamphlet quoted is the report of the first of 
these conferences. 


ot 
COLLEGE ENTRANCE CREDITS IN COMMERCIAL 
SUBJECTS 

Data from 480 colleges is included in this 
bulletin by Glen Levin Swiggett of the Bureau 
of Education. Of the colleges and universities 
reporting credits are accepted as follows: In 
bookkeeping, 275; stenography and typewrit- 
ing, 273; merchandizing, 78; office practice, 59. 

Commercial entrance credits in commercial 
subjects present a very important phase of the 
problem of business education. The topic has 
been discussed at all of the regional confer- 
ences on business education held in different 
parts of the country during the past three 
years. 

The Vocational Education Association of the 
Middle West unanimously passed a resolution 
endorsing a declaration of policy which will 
best encourage and enable students to con- 
tinue in higher institutions their preparation 
for business, thus assuring to industry and 
commerce a constant and adequate supply of 
efficient trained personnel. ; 

‘eneaiiiiaiten 
STUDENTS TAUGHT TO DO THEIR OWN THINK- 
ING 

In speaking before the Twentieth Century 
Club of Boston, recently, Professor E. D. Star- 
buck of the University of Iowa outlined the 
“Towa Plan for Character Training in the 
Public Schools.” 

He said it enlisted the young people in work 
for the common welfare, taught them how to 
conduct life individually and collectively, and 
stimulated them to thinking with insight and 
right moral judgment. 

As an example of the stimulus given to use- 
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SCHOOL BONDS 


By JOHN GUY FOWLKES, Assistant | 
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Haphazard policies in financing 
school building programs cannot en- 
dure. If it is necessary for a com- 
munity to issue bonds in order to 
pay for needed school buildings, the | 
wisest and soundest procedure should | 
be followed. 


Dr. Fowlkes presents in a volume, 
the essentials for the proper issuance, 
marketing, recording of bonds, etc. 
The book will be of tremendous ser- 
vice as a handbook for city school 
superintendents, boards of education | 
and state departments of public in- 
struction. 
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ful co-operative effort he cited an occasion on 
which school children arranged an entertainment 
in order to raise funds for the purpose of buy- 
ing a Victrola. He stressed specially the need 
for giving the young, through teaching about 
currency and money, a knowledge of the eco- 
nomic interdependence of people, urging that 
they could usefully be brought to regard money 
as the symbol of human relationships. “Hither- 
to,” he said, “ we have always been on the sur- 
face in educational life. In the lowa plan we 
are trying to vitalize teaching by putting it all 
in terms of conduct.” 


—o—- 


THE CENTENNIAL OF TEACHER-TRAINING IN 
THE UNITED STATES 


Teacher-training in the United States was 
begun one hundred years ago in the little vil- 
lage of Concord Corner, Vermont. The first 
preparation of young people to teach was done 
by Rev. Samuel Read Hall. It was thought 
fitting to celebrate this centenary in December, 
1923, at the State Normal School, Terre Haute, 
Ind. 

It was decided to emphasize in the program 
the dignity and worth of the separate teacher- 
training institution. That message was con- 
veyed by a long list of distinguished speakers. 
What they said has been published under the 
direction of Dr. L. J. Rettger of Terre Haute 


and constitutes a valuable symposium on nor- 
mal school education in this country. 

Our editor, Dr. A. E. Winship, paid the per- 
sonal tribute to Dr. Hall. The work of 
Samuel Read Hall, said Dr. Winship, was the 
seed of all teacher-training in the New World. 
It was as near the teacher-training in Harvard, 
Columbia and Chicago today as the first horse- 
less carriage created by Elwood Haynes at 
Kokomo, Indiana, was like the Pierce Arrow, 
as the first airplane was like the machine that 
flew from New York to San Francisco in 
twenty-six hours. 

Samuel Read Hall conditioned his acceptance 
of the Congregational pastorate at Concord, 
Vt., upon the willingness of the church to 
allow him to have a class for the teaching of 
the art of teaching. His primal purpose was 
to have a body of teachers of the Bible to 
teach the young people, but it at once de- 
veloped into the teaching of day school 
teachers. Can anyone picture what it would 
have meant to the church, to America, if his 
original idea had materialized and 100,000 skil- 
ful lay teachers of the Bible had been func- 
tioning today. 

Just as Marconi’s wireless was the fore- 
runner of the miraculous radioplane, so was 
Samuel Read Hall’s village church Normal 
School the signalling across a narrow channel 
to a better art in teaching which is country- 
wide today. 
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his official representative does not believe to be true.] 


PERSONAL HYGIENE REVISED. By Frank Over- 
ton, M. D. Cloth. Illustrated. New York, Cincinnati, 
Chicago, Boston, Atlanta: American Book Company, 
Incorporated. 

A book like this of Dr. Frank Overton’s with its wealth 
of winnowed information, its scientific pedagogy and artis- 
tic beauty, I can but think back to the days when Frances 
E. Willard and Mary H. Hunt made the greatest educa- 
tional crusade in American history, and won the greatest 
triumph in the educational history of America. Not until 
long after they had passed on was there any textbook 
creation such as this. 

The books on Hygiene and Health today have the latest 
word in the presentation of facts and science with the best 
demonstrations of the art of teaching. 

Nowhere else in the whole educational field is there 
anything to compare with the Health and Hygiene series 
in making the book function in life. 


EDUCATION IN TEXAS, 1918-1922. By Annie Webb 
Blanton, state superintendent, Department of Education, 
State of Texas. 

Miss Annie Webb Blanton, for four years state super- 
intendent of Texas, 1918-1922, rendered her state a noble 
service, and it is an inestimable service she renders the 
state in the publication in a book of 500 pages, (6 by 9 
inches) a Hand Book of Information for the use of stu- 
dents of education in every state of the Union, now, and for 
years to come. 

Miss Blanton is sincerely honest, looking facts in face, 
whichever -way they face. She is a crusader of highest 
purpose when a crusade is demanded, but she never de- 
scends to the level of a propagandist. She is fearless to 
the end of the limit and as keen of thought as she is bril- 
liant in expression. 

We chanced to be on the program of the State Associa- 
tion of Texas when she was elected president of the asso- 
ciation, an election which paved the way for her election as 
state superintendent. We have never been an onlooker at 
a more interesting triumph of a woman in a state contest. 
She was then a teacher in the State Normal School of 
Denton. 

It was quite unusual seven years ago for a woman who 
had never held an administrative position, either as princi- 
pal or county superintendent, to capture the State Associa- 
tion against the plans and purposes of “the powers that be.” 

It was one of the marvels in educational statesmanship, 
or politics, for a woman to be elected state superintendent 
in Texas, but it was without bitterness, and her adminis- 
tion of two terms was as constructive as any in the United 
States in those four years. 

Miss Blanton had an unusually prominent part in the 
National Education Association, and in presenting the reso- 
lutions at the Salt Lake City meeting in the absence of F. 
B. Cooper, chairman, she was as brilliant as any one has 
ever been under a challenge. 

Miss Blanton will have the ardent friendship of her 
comrades in the National Education Association for years 
to come. It is every way delightful that she has con- 
tributed to educational literature so valuable a document as 
“Education in Texas: A Handbook of Information.” 

THE MODERN SPELLER. By Kate Van Wagenen, 
New York City. Book One, Book Two, Revised Edi- 
tions. Cloth. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
Miss Van Wagenen has spent twenty years in elemen- 

tary school supervision, in each year striving to improve 
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the teaching of spelling. In these books she uses 4,350 
words for spelling. By using the dictation method it is 
possible to review a greater number of words than could 
possibly be covered by column spelling. 

She uses Edward L. Thorndike’s “Teachers’ Word Book” 
as the basic guide in revising the vocabulary. In a count 
of 4,500,000 words Thorndike selected 10,000 most com. 
mon words. She also uses the Jones List of 4,523 words 
selected from the examination of 15,000,000 in themes of 
1,050 school children. The Ayres List of 1,000 scientifi- 
cally selected words, the Chancellor List of 1,000 words 
the Smith List of 1,125 words selected from 75,000 spun. 
taneous compositions of school children, Cook and O’Shea 
List of 3,200 words and Studley and Ware List of 3,470 
words. In every way Miss Van Wagenen has been both 
ingenious and thoroughly masterful. 


—_ 


TRAINING IN LITERARY APPRECIATION. An In- 
troduction to Criticism. By F. H. Pritchard. Cloth. 
240 pages. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company. 
We prefer to let the author speak of his own book from 

the “Preface.” We would like to say personally all that 

he has said and we hope our readers will appreciate the 
significance of what he says as we do:— 

Literature, like life, is not to be defined. We may study 
it, note its forms and signs, feel its rhythmic throb; but we 
can never say exactly in what it consists. Literature de- 
fies the foot-rule, and any attempt to treat it as if it were 
an exact science is bound to fail. 

It is, however, equally mistaken and pernicious to sup- 
pose that because we cannot acquire the ability to tell a 
good book from a bad one by some process akin to that by 
which we analyze a salt or extract the roots of a quadratic 
equation, the task must therefore be given up as altogether 
hopeless. The average reader sadly needs guidance, and 
the failure of some of the older methods does not justify 
the assumption that it is impossible to meet this need. We 
are all readers now, if by that is meant the ability to go 
from title-page to colophon with a certain amount of com- 
prehension of the matters of fact contained by the print. 
But if the ability to weigh, to judge, and to appreciate is 
meant, then comparatively few of us dare lay claim to the 
title. We have but taken a step or two in a very long 
journey, and we cannot afford to loiter; mor can we 
neglect any light that will help us over difficult and ob- 
scure places. The idea is not to put the reader out of 
conceit with a swift and thrilling narrative, but to show 
him how much more there is if he will but cultivate the 
seeing eye and the hearing ear. In short, the aim is to 
broaden the basis of enjoyment. The reader will certainly 
not be less susceptible to the excitement of rapid movement 
because he has learned to appreciate those subtler beauties 
of which the best literature is full. 


@-0-4-0-4+0~ 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


“English, Past and Present.” By Richard Chenevix 
Trench. Edited with Emendations by A. Smythe Palmer. 
London: George Routledge & Sons, Limited. New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Company. 7 

“Selected Poems of Alfred, Lord Tennyson.” Edited 
by Marjorie H. Nicolson. Price, 90 cents. Boston, New 
York, Chicago, San Francisco: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. 





“Essays of Today.” Edited by F. H. Pritchard. Price, 
$2.00. Boston: Little, Brown_and Company. 
“The Constitution of the United States.” Price, 24 


cents.—"Drill Exercises and Problems in Arithmetic, 
Book One.”—‘“Drill Exercises and Problems in Arithme- 
tic, Book Two.” By John F. Gannon and _ Joseph Jack- 
son. Boston, New York, Chicago: D. C. Heath & Com- 
pany. : 
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HOLDEN BOOK 


UNFINISHED LEATHERETTE 


(Samples Free) 


ESTABLISHED 1869 TRI-LEATHERETTE 


One of these three materials will meet your requirements in quality 
and price. Protect all new books and those in good condition. 


COVERS 


SEMI-LEATHERETTE 





SPRINGFIELD MILES ©. HOLDEN, President 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


MASSACHUSETTS 
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EDUCATION IN ACTION 


This department is open to contributions from anyone connected with schools or school events in any part of 
the country. Items of more than local interest relating to any phase of school work or school administration are 


acceptable as news. Contributions must be signed to secure insertion. 


A Manchester, New Hampshire, In New York City where a teacher’s 
alderman is credited with originating absence is caused by a death in the 
the idea of “Let ’em Alone Week” for immediate family the relation of a 
school children. He has lost patience step-father or step-mother is inter- 
with all the “Weeks” that interfere preted as meaning a “parent. 
with school work. neti 

— Ba S. — bursar - wal Massa- 
* . : chusetts Institute of Technology, re- 

New York City has a Lew Wallace cently received a check for $1,052.50 

Junior High School. from a member of the senior class, 


EMERSON | 
College of Oratory 


HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, President 
The largest school of Oratory, Literature and Pedagogy in America. 
It aims to develop in the a 0 Saeeees = Pa MM ogy 1x 7 
press r i. 
hee | mes odseds. ‘Catalowue and full information on application to 
HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 
HUNTINGTON CHAMBERS BOSTON. MASS. 














THE ARLO PLAN 


Is CLEMATIS a Boy’s Book? 


ti we are asked if ARLO is a boy’s book and CLEMATIS is 
a ee been ARLO is about a boy, and CLEMATIS is about a girl, but, 
so far as we can see, boys and girls like each book equally well. 
Mrs. E. D. Wright sends this from Houston, Texas. 
Dear Mrs. Cobb: I gave CLEMATIS to one of my foreign boys to read, 
and enclose his letter. : aii yaa pee 
“D Mrs. Wright: I like this book then other books. n op 
I had ome of it. ‘And I read this book, and it was the first good book 
I ever read. Your Truly, Joe Navarro.” 
The return and opinions on WHO KNOWS, while they read mostly the 


same way, and are quiet in tone, are highly encouraging. To us PLEASE 
SEND are the best words ever penned. 











CLEMATIS ARLO ANITA 
for 3rd or 4th grades for 4th or 5th grades for 6th or 6th grades 
PATHWAYS WHO KNOWS BUSY BUILDERS BOOK 
for 6th or 7th grades 4th grade and up Upper first and second grades 


By Bertua B. and Ernest Coss 


THE ARLO PUBLISHING COMPANY 














NEWTON UPPER FALLS, MASS. 
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who figured that this sum represented 
the difterence between the actual cost 
of his education to the institute and 
his tuition fee. In a note accompany- 
ing the remittance, the student, who 
asked that his name be withheld, said 
that he realized the moral obligation 
of every undergraduate to the institu- 
tion and asked that the money be in- 
vested and at the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of his class be added to the 
class endowment fund, which already. 
has reached a total of about $108,000. 

A survey of child health conditions 
in Fitchburg, Massachusetts, is to 
be made under the direction of 
Dr. Murray Horwood, professor of 
biology and public health at Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology. City 
officials will co-operate with Dr. Hor- 
wood, who has been in conference with 
Mayor John B. Fellows, Superinten- 
dent of Schools Ernest W. Robinson 
and Dr. Lewis Fish, chairman of the 
board of health, Among the many 
factors to be considered will be school 
conditions, health department work, 
sewerage disposal, water supply, rec- 
reational features, fly and mosquito 
control, street cleaning methods and 
garbage disposal. Following the sur- 
vey suggestions will be made if it is 
felt that conditions may be bettered 
for the children. The survey is a 
part of the work being carried on 
throughout the country by the Ameri- 
can Child Aid Association, which wilf 
co-operate with the city. 





> 





HAVE YOU PLANNED YOUR 

VACATION? 
Why not spend part of it camping 
out with our teachers’ outing club on 
a private reservation in the White 
Mountains? Try the lakes, trails 
and your own cooking among the 
pines. We supply equipment for $1 
a day, you bring it and pay $1 a 
week. Number limited. Address, 
Howard K, Rowe, Newton Centre, 
Mass. 
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THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Boston, Mass., 120 Boylston St. 
NewYork, N. Y., 225 Fifth Ave. 
Syracuse, N. Y., 402 Dillaye Bldg. 
Philadelphia, 1420 Chestnut St. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., 549 Union Trust Bid. Kansas City, Mo., 1020 McGee St. 
Memphis, Tenn., 1084 Court Ave. 

sirmingham, Ala., 809 Title Bidg, 
Chicago, Ill, 28 E. Jackson Blvd. 


Portland, Ore., 409 Journal Bidg, 
Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 
Los Angeles, Cal,, 510 Spring St. 


Send for circular and registration form free. 


The Corlew Teachers’ Agency 


GRACE M. ABBOTT, Manager 
120 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 








A NEW MAGAZINE 


PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION . 
UARTERLY REVIEW OF TH 
NEW EDUCATION MOVEMENT IN 
THIS COUNTRY AND ABROAD 
Published by 
THE PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION 
Washington, D. C. 

Address Department F 
Subscripton $2, including member- 
ship in the Association. 

sent upon request. 
rice 50 


Sample Copy 
4 P 





Going to the N. EA. ? 


Then Stay for the 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


George Washington University 
Located in the heart of the National 


Capital 


SIX-WEEK CLASSES 
July 7 to August 16 


NINE-WEEK CLASSES 
June 16 to August 16 


‘Write for illustrated booklet on 


Washington 


DIRECTOR SUMMER SCHOOL 


~George Washington University 
Washington, D.C. 











A shrine to the memory of General 
Lucien Greathouse, proclaimed by 
General Williara Tecumseh Sherman 
as the outstanding hero of the Civil 
War, is to be placed in the $1,000,000 
war memorial Men's Union building at 
Indiana University. General William 
T. Sherman wrote of him: “Where 
all have been so brave, it seems in- 
vidious to mention one name, but we 
must speak of Colonel Lucien Great- 


house. He is the bravest of the 
brave.” When the Civil War broke 
out he gave up the study of law and 
entered the Union army as a private. 
At the time he was killed he had been 
promoted to the rank of brigadier gen- 
eral, age twenty-three, the youngest to 
hold that commission in the history of 
the United States armies. 


When we were at Valparaiso Uni- 
versity, Indiana, April 30, there were 
in attendance 653 youne men and 
young women, as fine a set of college 
students as one could ask to see, and 
520 of them were young men. 





More than four hundred alumnae of 
Smith College met at Hotel Somerset, 
May 3, for the annual luncheon oi 
their Boston Association. They had, 
as guests of honor, the presidents ot 
three New England colleges, William 
A. Neilson of Smith, Miss Ada L. 
Comstock of Radcliffe, and Miss Ellen 
F. Pendleton of Wellesley. Other 
guests included Stanley High, author; 
Miss Florence Snow, general  secre- 
tary of the Smith Alumnae Associa- 
tion; Miss Anna Chapin, alumnae 
trustee of the college; Miss Ruth H. 
French, vice-president of the Alumnae 
Association, and Professor and Mrs. 
Paul J. Sachs. After the luncheon 
there were addresses by Miss Pendle- 
ton and Miss Comstock, and ten young 
women, under direction of Miss Pris- 
cilla Ordway, showed “college cos- 
tumes from 1879 to 1929.” President 
Neilson spoke about the fiftieth anni- 
versary celebration which Smith plans 
to hold in 1925. 


—— 


West Virginia is to have a state 
survey which has been authorized by 
the legislature and an appropriation 
is made therefor. The commission in 
charge is: President M. P. Shawkey, 
of Marshall College, now a State 
Teachers College, chairman; Dr. L. B. 
Hill of the State University, Morgan- 
town, Senator Wallace B. Gribble, 
Clarksburg, Hon. L. H._ Kelly. 
Charleston, Andrew Price, Marlin- 
ton, Mrs. Julian G. Hearne, Wheeling. 
and Mrs. James O. Watson, Fair- 
mont. 


_ The robin was chosen as the favorite 
in the vote of 114,905 pupils in New 
York City schools. The robin had 
45,541 votes and the bluebird 34,360 
votes. 
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BOSTON PUBLIC SCHOOLS: The 
1924 examinations for admission tg 
the Teachers College of the City of 
Boston, Latin an@d Day High Schools 
will be held this year as follows: ' 

THE TEACHERS COLLEGE OF 
THE CITY OF BOSTON. For the reg. 
ular four-year college courses Open 
to high school graduates who have 
completed the preparatory course: On 
THURSDAY, FRIDAY AND SATuR. 
DAY, June 12, 13 and 14, at 9 O'clock 
A. M., at the Teachers College of the 
City of Boston, on Huntington 
avenue, near Longwood avenue. Ajj 
candidates are required to be present 
on the first day of the examination 

For the regular three-year courses 
open to high school graduates who 


have completed the preparatory 
course: On FRIDAY AND SATUR. 
June 13 and 14, at 9 o'clock, 


, at the Teachers College of the 
City of Boston. All candidates are 
required to be present on the first 
day of the examination. 

For the one-year course open to 
graduates of approved colleges: On 
FRIDAY, September 12, at 9 o'clock 
A. M., at the Teachers College of the 
City of Boston. 

For further particulars apply to the 
undersigned. 


LATIN SCHOOLS: (For admission 
to the Six-Year Course): On Friday, 
June 6 and on Monday, September & 
at 9 o’clock, A. M. Boys will be ex. 
amined at the Public Latin School- 
house, on Avenue Louis Pasteur: 
girls, at the Girls’ Latin School- 
house, on Huntington avenue, near 
Longwood avenue. 

Candidates are required to pass an 
examination equivalent to that re. 
quired for admission to the seventh 
grade of the elementary schools. The 
subjects of the examination will be 
English (including Reading, Liter- 
ature and Spelling), Arithmetic, 
Geography; and History and Civics. 

For admission to the _ four-year 
course: Candidates for admission to 
the four-year course in the Public 
Latin or Girls’ Latin Schools will be 
examined only on September 12, at 
the place, and in the subjects indi- 
cated under High Schools, below. 


HIGH SCHOOLS: On Friday, Sep- 
tember 12, at 9 o’clock, A. M. Boys 
and girls will be examined at the 


Teachers College of the City of Bos- 
ton, on Huntington avenue, near 
Longwood avenue. The _ subjects of 
examination will be: English Lan- 
guage, including Reading, Writing 
and Spelling, Grammar and Compo- 
sition; History and Civil Government 
of the United States; Geography and 
Arithmetic. 

THORNTON D. APOLLONIO, 

Secretary, School Committee, 

15 Beacon Street, Boston,Mass, 











eachers’ 
Eyes Need Care 


| pew tee the light all day; 
subjected to irritating chalk 
dust; correcting papers or do- 
ing research work at night —no 
wonder a Teacher’s EYES so 
often feel Tired, Dulland Heavy. 

A few drops of Murine Night 
and Morning will protect your 
EYES from irritation and keep 
them in a Clear, Bright, 
Healthy Condition. Harmless! 


Write THE MURINE COMPANY 
Dept. 77, Chicago 
for FREE EYE CARE BOOK 
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MEETINGS TO BE HELD ~ * TEACHERS’ AGENCIES + * 


JUNE. 


24.26: Ohio State Teachers Associa- 
tion at Cedar Point. Frank E. 
Reynolds, secretary, Columbus. 


26-July 2: National Conference of 
Social Work, Toronto, Ontario. 


29-July 5: National Education 
Association, Washington, D. C. 


AUGUST. 


6-13: British Association for the 
Advancement of Science, Toronto, 
Canada. Professor J. C. Fields, 
local honorary secretary. Room 50, 
Physics’! Building, University of 
Toronto, Canada. 


OCTOBER 


15-16-17: Annual meeting of the 
American Child Health Associa- 
tion, Grand Avenue Temple, Kan- 
sas City, Missouri. 


30-31-November 1: Northeast Mis- 
souri Teachers Association. H. G. 
Swanson, secretary, Kirksville, Mo. 


NOVEMBER. 


6-7-8: Colorado Education Associa- 
tion, Denver, Grand Junction, 
and Pueblo. H. B. Smith, State 
Secretary, 520 Commonwealth 
Building, Denver. 


8-11: Seventh National Conference 
of American Country Life Associa- 
tion, Columbus, Ohio. 


DECEMBER. 
29-31: Modern Language Association 


of America, Columbia University, 
New York City. (Secretary, Pro- 


fessor Carleton Brown, Bryn 
Mawr, Pa. 
29-January 3, 1925 American Asso- 


ciation for the Advancement of 
Science, Washington, D. C. (Per- 
Manent secretary, Burton E. Liv- 
ingston, Smithsonian Institution, 
Washington, D. C.) 


FEBRUARY, 1925. 


22-26: Department of Superinten- 
dence, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





ATTRACTIVE VACATION POSITION 
Increase Your Year’s Income $300-$500 
We desire correspondence with men 
or women who have had teaching ex- 
perience between ages 23-45 for work 
which is dignified, pleasant and profit- 
able. For further information write: 
E. C. McBride, Sales Manager 


NATIOWAL HOME AND SCHOOL ASSOCIATION 


2rd and Grand Kansas City, Mo. 

















FRANK IRVING COOPER 
CORPORATION 
ARCHITECTS ENGINEERS 


Specializing in Schoolhouse 
Planning 








172 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 














WM. B. ITTNER, F. A. 1. A. 


Architect and School Specialist 
Board of Education Building 


SAINT LOUIS MISSOURI 





BARDEEN-UNION TEACHERS AGENCY 


EXCELLENT POSITIONS SUPERIOR TEACHERS 
EARLY APPOINTMENTS 
No Registration Fee No Charge to Schools 


BARDEEN-UNION TEACHERS AGENCY 
301-303 East Washington Street, Syracuse, N. Y. 


ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY -specisity ‘nose: ae- 
25 E. Jackson Boulevard, Cuienna. Seat ate euery where. 














leges and Normals 
437 Fifth Ave., New’ York. nae-etienta > Gend tor 
Symes Bidg., Denver, Colo. booklet, “Teaching 
39TH YEAR Peyton Bidg., Spokane, Wn. as a business.” 





MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY introduces to Colleges, 


Schools and Families, 
and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors 


and Governesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good 
Schools to parents. Call on or address 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 





recommends teachers and has filled 


hundreds of high grade positions 
(up to $5,000) with excellent teach- 
ers. Established 1889. No charge 
to employers, none for registration, 


f you neec a a for any de- 
sirable place or know "are a teacher may be wanted, address H. S. Kellogg, 
31 Union Square, New York 





TEACHERS’ AGENCY 4 s¥verior agency tor 
SGHERMERH . 366 FIFTH AVENUE superior people. We 
New York City ; le 
Charles W. Mulford, Prop. pero only — 
BRANCH OFFICES: candidates. ervices 
Established 1855 < x 
1836 Euclid Ave., 
Cleveland, Ohio. free to school officials, 
406 Union Trust Bldz., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 








WILLARD W. ANDREWS, Pres. F. WAYLAND BAILEY, Secy. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc. 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions 


We receive calls for teachers from every state in the Union and can 
certainly be of service to those who wish to teach and WHO ARE 


QUALIFIED TO DO GOOD WORK. 
81 CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, N. Y. 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS 











—— 
WINSHIP We have unusual facilities for placing 


teachers in every part of the country. 


TEACHERS?’ | ¢ Beacon st. . . Boston, Mass. 


ALVIN F. PEASE, 


AGENCY Long Distance Telephone Manager 
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‘Who will pay your doctor, your nurse 
and your board bill when you are sick? 


i cannot possibly foresee just when you will need T. C. U. pro- 
tection. It may be this month—or this week. 


Sickness usually arrives unheralded; Accident always does. 


Week in and week out, during good times and bad, when other things 
may fail you, or be seriously impaired in value—T. C. U. Protection re- 
mains constant and unchanging, ready, with a moment’s notice, to help 
bear the burdens that Sickness, Accident, or Loss of Salary because of 
Quarantine, may suddenly throw upon you. 

It makes for that safe and comfortable feeling to be protected by the 
T. C. U. If you once experience what T. C. U. protection could mean 
to you, we believe you will agree with Miss Gertrude Likes, of Pomona, 
Kansas, who writes: “Such is my opinion of the T. C. U. that before 
I would no longer be a member of that helpful organization, I’d borrow 
money (if necessary) to keep up my dues. It was a great satisfaction to DR. A. E. WINSHIP | 
me to receive a check after having had La Grippe. I am telling my 

7 Dr. WINSHIP Says: | 


teacher friends how foolish it is not to be a T. C. U. 
‘ “Heads or Tails You Win” 
What the T. C, U. Will Do for You Dp. A. BR Winship, Editor | 
It will pay you $50 a month when you are disabled by Sickness or yy +. ye oa 
Accident. It will pay you $25 a month for illness that does not confine the best provision for such | 
you to the house, but keeps you from work. It will pay operation bene- an emergency is the Teachers | 
fits in addition to other benefits. It will pay you a 20 per cent. increase > too Bm cglty = 
in sick benefits for two months when you are confined to an established teacher’ is well and has an 
hospital. It provides operation benefits after your policy has been main- income, it is comparatively 
tained in continuous force for one year. It will pay you $50 a month (4j% bend cg Botham 9 oer 
j} when you are quarantined and your salary stopped. It pays regular in- It is a case in which you win 


| demnities of from $333 to $1,500 for major accidents, or for accidental whether you win or lose. If 





























loss of life. All benefits are doubled for travel accidents. tl Pinas Kn ne a “tack, and 
Please Don’t Procrastinate—At Least Send the Coupon Glee a ade sa oe 


| Let us tell you all about the T. C. U. Let us send you our j7 ~~ “OO 
booklet of information and testimonials from Teachers all Free Information Coupon 
over America who have experienced what it means to have | To the T. C. U., 441 T. C. U. Building, 
the T. C. U. on your side when misfortune comes. . Lincoln, Neb. 
Just fill out and mail the coupon on the right. We shall Og air Angy Aiar AA gga ord an ae 
then mail you full particulars of how we protect Teachers. | whole story and booklet of testimonials. 
| 
| 
! 
| 



















Please do it today. 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 
441T.C.U. BUILDING LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 
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MEOPEUS ccccccccccccccccccccscccccccer® 
(This coupon places the sender under no obligation) 
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